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Start the new year right 

















The end of the vear saw the largest dis- 
tribution of stock dividends in history. 
Within 30 days, forty representative com- 
panies in diversified lines of business, 
declared dividends that totalled over 
$1,119,000,000. 

This shows that people have money—and 
it shows that they are spending it. 








There is every indication of an active year 
in building. Your builders hardware 
sales will be what you plan to make them. 





Set a conservative estimate based on these 
facts and then go out and beat your ex- 
pectations. It can be done. 


The RIGHT LINE OF GOODS linked 
up with the RIGHT SALES PLAN 
will boost your sales to a new level. We 
have the former—and we'll help you with 
the latter. 





A postal will bring full information of 
NATIONAL  direct-to-dealer service 
and NATIONAL sales cooperation— 
also a copy of our latest catalog (just off 
the press) describing in detail a full line 
of builders hardware. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 



































BUILDERS HARDWARE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Hope for the New Year 


ATERSON, N. J., is one of the largest silk 
manufacturing cities in the East. More 
than 25,000 of the city’s population are silk 
workers. For years strikes and lock-outs and 
industrial disputes have hampered the progress 
of the city’s growth and been a continual source 
of embarrassment and worry to the civic au- 
thorities and business men of the community. 
Several months ago the manufacturers decided 
to lengthen the working day for the purpose of 
increasing production. The workers protested 
because wages were not increased proportion- 
ately. A conciliator of the Department of Labor 
was called in and he did an interesting and un- 
usual thing. Through his efforts the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the business 
men’s associations and the civic bodies of Pater- 
son got together and appointed a committee of 
representative business men who held confer- 
ences with the manufacturers and the workers. 
As a result of these conferences a composite 
committee was formed, made up of manufactur- 
ers, workers and representative business men. 
This committee has framed an agenda which 
will be discussed and studied. It will seek to 
learn the basic cause of strikes, and it will at- 
tempt to remove the cause. It will consider such 
matters as wages, working hours, production, 
methods of distribution, the problems of com- 
petition that confront manufacturers and _all of 
the various complexities and ramifications that 
enter into modern industrial disputes. 
Although the committee has no power to en- 
force any of its conclusions, and although much 
of its work will of necessity be of an academic 
nature, it has behind it the moral power of the 
community. The business men of Paterson 
realize that business suffers every time there is 
an industrial dispute. They realize also that 
rapid stock turnover is impossible in any com- 
munity when a large proportion of the popula- 
tion has only money enough for the bare neces- 
saries of life. 
As Secretary of Labor Davis said recently at 
one of the conferences at Paterson: “It is all 





wrong to ask a man to work for a living wage. 
Take the 25,000 men in the silk industry here. 
When you reduce wages $1 a week, Mr. Business 
Man, you are taking out a purchasing power of 
$25,000 a week. Is that good for business? It 
doesn’t pay,” he concluded, “to have low wages 
in eny community.” 

It is, we believe, an augury of hope for the 
new year that a sten has been taken—experi- 
mental though it may be—toward a rational con- 
sideration of industrial disputes, not only by 
manufacturers and workers, but by the so-called 
“innocent by-stander” as well. 

A New Year’s Resolution—Be it resolved 
that we will be more tolerant to tolerance. 


The ens A — 


_ barometers are steadily rising, 
and a greater confidence is manifested in 
all sections. Every indication points to a con- 
crete fulfillment of the expression that has been 
on everybody’s lips, and a prosperous New Year 
seems reasonable to expect, especially in the 
hardware trade. 

Now that a prosperous momentum has started 
it must be maintained. For the hardware mer- 
chant this can be done only by holding to the 
pace he set for himself in 1922. Your inventory 
has disclosed to you certain stocks that need 
pushing. Is it because of poor display and neg- 
lect that they are on your shelves, or are these 
lines unsuitable for your community? Do not 
waste time bucking against a stone wall of sales 
resistance. If you can’t go through climb over 
and get on your way. 

There will probably be less talk about the 
necessity for turnover in 1923 than there was 
the first part of last year. Better business is 
not a hope but the realization of intelligent buv- 
ing and energetic selling. If we forget this the 
new year will grow into an unruly and unman- 
ageable maturity. 

* * * 
Progress is limited only by the horizon of 
the human imagination. 
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Simplified Accounting for the Average 
Hardware Merchant 


The First of a Series of Articles on Accounting 
Adapted to Stores of Any Size—Some 


EARS ago Jerry Simpson, Pop- 

\ ulistic congressman from the 

West (they used to call him 
Sockless Jerry), coined the phrase, 
“Where am I at?” This interroga- 
tive passed into American vernacular 
and has become one of our pet slang 
phrases. 

Many a hardware merchant asks 
himself the question, when on or 
about the first of March he realizes 
that it’s time to make up the income 
tax; or when, hat in hand, he wiggles 
uneasily in his chair awaiting the 
banker’s yes or no to a request for 
a loan; or, again, when the credit 
man in his jobbing house asks for a 
statement of conditions. 

Bankers and credit men have the 
faculty of asking questions that are 
hard for some merchants to answer. 
Just because for lack of proper ac- 
counting methods they do not know 
just where they are at. 


The Origin of Accounting 
Way back in the Thirteenth Cen- 


tury a Venetian monk named Lucia 
Paciolo published a book on account- 
ing. It bore the title of “Every- 
thing About Arithmetic, Geometry 
and Proportion.” The principles set 
forth were basic and are still the 
fundamentals of accounting. One 
thing this monk did not cover, and 
that was, how to figure income taxes. 
Paciolo’s system called for a ledger, 
cash book and journal, and this form 
was handed down to us by our Eng- 
lish ancestors. 

How often we hear a merchant 
say, “Oh, I don’t know anything 
about bookkeeping.” To him it is a 
mysterious science. The care of what 
few records he has are left to wife, 
son or daughter or the more or less 
competent hands of a clerk. As for 
himself, so far as his actual grasp 


of the Basic Principles 


By E. P. BEEBE 


Editor’s Note—This is the first 
of a series of articles by Mr. Beebe 
on accounting methods for the hard- 
ware store. The next article will ap- 


pear in an early issue. 





of the situation goes, he does not 
know where he is at. 

Credit conditions are changing, 
business methods are changing. 
Credit men are beginning not only 
to insist on a statement, but a certi- 
fied statement. This will mean that 
merchants will be obliged to keep 
their records so the items, the assets 
and liabilities on their statements 
can be readily verified. 


Accounting Not Mysterious 

Accounting is not the unexplain- 
able mysterious devious operation 
some people think it is. It can be 
made so—Talleyrand said, “speech 
was made to conceal thought”—and 
so figures won’t lie but liars will fig- 
ure. In other words figures can be 
made to conceal facts to a layman, 
but not to an expert. Honest ac- 
counting is as simple as the figures 
themselves. In the last few years we 
have swept a mass of useless detail 
into the scrap heap. Mechanical 
devices, loose leaf visible systems, 
cards and even special ruled books 
can readily be obtained to fit the need 
of the hardware man. 


Two Basic Rules 


There are two columns to every 
statement. Debit and credit—and 
we also have two principles in ac- 
counting that are fundamental. Re- 
member these and you cannot go 
wrong. Everything that comes in is 
credited and everything that goes out 
is debited—or, if you like, charged. 


Every debit must have a credit. On 
these two basic rules hangs all there 
is to accounting. Everything that 
belongs to the business from cash in 
the bank, merchandise in stock, cus- 
tomer’s accounts on the books, furni- 
ture, fixtures and delivery equipment, 
goes down in the left or debit col- 
umn. What the business owes the 
bank, the unpaid bills to the jobber, 
newspaper or others, the capital in- 
vested, goes in the right or credit 
column. If the total of the credit 
column is less than that of the debit 
then that is what the business has 
earned. It owes that amount to the 
owner. 

Should the credit, however, exceed 
the debits, then the owner is wiping 
out his capital. The business is on 
the toboggan—and it is time to find 
out “where he is at”? and locate the 
trouble before the banker and jobber 
close him up. 


Poor Bookkeeping and Failures 


The records of our bankruptcy 
courts, the testimony of bankers and 
credit men show conclusively that 
there are more small failures due to 
poor bookkeeping methods than any 
other one cause. The bankrupt did 
not know “where he was at” until it 
was too late. 

In the detailed articles to follow, we 
will endeavor to lay out a plan of 
simplified accounting that will be 
easily adapted to a large or small 
business. One feature will be an 
analysis of expense as related to in- 
come—a very vital point. Ejinstein’s 


theory of relativity is nothing in im-, 


portance compared to the relation of 
income and expense. 

We will also make some sugges- 
tions on keeping records of stock 
turnovers—and the handling of cus- 
tomers’ accounts and collections. 





The old year has passed away and 1923 has arrived upon the scene. 


will be made—some to be kept, some to be broken. 


New resolutions 


Why not promise yourself to keep 


an accurate record of your business for the coming year—then keep the promise. 
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This display of the Bar- 
rett-Hicks Co., Fresno, 
Cal., changed window 
Shoppers into 

tool customers 





The Store Window as a Tool Salesman 


over; students have returned to 
their studies and recipients of 
unappropriate gifts have exchanged 
them for more needed articles. 
Everyone should be settling down to 
productive endeavor with the inten- 
tion of making 1923 a better year 
than any of its predecessors. In the 
process of settling down, or return- 
ing perhaps to a commercial nor- 
malcy, one can hardly refrain from 
a thought of routine and staple arti- 
cles. And with this thought in mind 
is there any line in any trade that is 
more staple than hand tools and ma- 
chine tools, of which every hardware 
dealer carries a complete stock? 
Tools of all kinds are essential to 
industry, office, stores, clubs, camps, 
shops and homes. People have gone 
without standard articles for some 
six weeks and have put a large per- 
centage of their available spending 
money into holiday merchandise. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that tool sales should increase 
quickly this month. Tools are al- 
ways to be depended upon as money- 
making items always in demand. 
Christmas shopping, which should 
include tools as practical gifts, may 
slight this important line, so it be- 
hooves the dealer to make a strong 
comeback early in January. 
A good window display on a gen- 
eral line of tools would be decidedly 


( ana holidays are now 


appropriate at the present time. 
Even the most practical holiday sug- 
gestion window did not give tools 
sufficient prestige. Your advertising 
should include a mention of tools and 
your sales force should be thinking 
of tools and talking about them. 

Accompanying this story are three 
good suggestions for the man who 
does the window trimming. These 
three tool displays are attractive and 
all three are reported to have been 
instrumental in increasing sales to 
a large extent. 


A California Prize Winner 


The picture with the white back- 
ground was taken in Fresno, Cal., 
at the store of the Barrett-Hicks Co. 
The display was trimmed by N. J. 
Hammond, who has charge of win- 
dow displays for this retail hardware 
firm. As a point of interest it might 
be mentioned that this picture was 
submitted in the elimination contest 
held by the International Display 
Men’s Association, held in Chicago 
last July. It won honorable mention 
in this big contest, which was open to 
the hardware, grocery and crockery 
trade in all parts of the world. 

In a letter from this company we 
find the following: 

“Tt has been found by the com- 
pany that tools enjoy a constant 
sales reaction directly from the 
windows, and that direct results 


are better by this method than by 

either of the other two methods of 

advertising, newspaper and direct- 
by-mail, used by us. 

“All men, whether or not actual- 
ly earning a livelihood by the use 
of tools, are interested in them and 
are intrigued by the beauty of fine 
tools well displayed. There are 
but few of these who will not ex- 
perience the impulse to buy when 
they see such a display. 

“The Barrett-Hicks Co. supple- 
ments its tool displays in the win- 
dows by permanent displays on 
doors in the store, these adding 
sales force to the window displays 
and lending convenience and aid in 
selling the amateur tool users.” 
We also learn from this firm that 

in the contest this picture was 
judged the prize window display for 
the State of California. Such win- 
dows cannot help but increase sales 
in the tool department of this store. 
The window picture should serve as 
an excellent guide for other dealers 
interested in making a good presen- 
tation of tools. 

The window with the three main 
panels and the photographs at each 
side was found in the store operated 
by A. C. Stone, Brockton, Mass. This 
display was used for two weeks, one 
of the weeks being Brockton Fair 
Week, which is known throughout 
the country as a gala event. In the 
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Simplicity is the dominant note of this display of machinists’ tools recently featured by A. C. Stone of Brockton, Mass. The 
tools are mounted upon panels, while show-cards and literature complete the display 


center was a panel containing vari- 
ous gold, silver and bronze medals 
which have been awarded to the man- 
ufacturer of the tools on display. On 
either side of this main panel was a 
display board divided into three sec- 
tions, showing a complete assort- 
ment of machinists’ tools. On each 
end of the window Mr. Stone placed 
photographs showing mechanics act- 
ually using some of the tools he was 
offering. A show-card in the center 
appeals to the mechanic to use better 
tools so that the quality of his work 
may be better. A display of circu- 
lars and literature on the line of tools 
carried was also included in this 
window. The two plants help to dec- 
yrate the display. 

Mr. Stone tells us that this win- 
dow helped him to sell a considerable 
number of machinists’ tools. The 


one 


* 


window was seen by many people in 
town for the fair, and this of course 
was also a great help. Mr. Stone is 
well sold on the use of windows in 
selling tools. 

The third picture was taken of 
a window display set up in Worces- 
ter, Mass., at the store of Duncan & 
Goodell. This included a very in- 
teresting moving display featuring 
a full line of small shop equipment, 
such as a bench lathe with all attach- 
ments, bench milling machine, hair 
bench drill, countershaft, and hang- 
ers and pulleys of aluminum made 
for just such installations. 

There is no dispute that can be of- 
fered against the statement that 
concerns the greater pulling power 
of a moving object. No one can act- 
ually pass a moving display without 
stopping to see just what it is. Dun- 


can & Goodell found that the moving 
display brought people across the 
street to get a better look. Increased 
sales in the tool department back up 
the thought that these displays do sell 
tools. Although the moving display 
was the real center of attraction, peo- 
ple did not overlook the hand tools 
and radio equipment that were also 
in the display. 

These three pictures give the en- 
ergetic hardware dealer a good start 
in the building up of a good window 
display that will help him to do bet- 
ter business in 1923 in the tool de- 
partment. Tools are among the basic 
lines in the hardware business, and 
should receive plenty of attention 
now that the holidays are over. Get 
busy and put in a good tool window— 
there are good profits to be had from 
the sale of tools. 


ne 
ye, aa 
P @ 
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When it comes to attracting attention a moving display is always in the blue ribbon class. The Duncan & Goodell Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has fully realized this fact, as may be seen by this display of shop equipment 
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Push Your Sales of Saws and Axes Now 


Cold Weather Means Wood Cutting and Increased 
Business in These Necessary Items 


T this season of the year the 
A farmer frequently has time 

on his hands and opportunity 
to cut down trees in order that he 
may have greater acreage for till- 
ing or more wood for fuel. The 
condition of the wood at this season 
is just about right for sawing and 
splitting, and the average farmer 
makes the most of the first two 
months of the year at this work. A 
month or so later he will blast out 
his stumps and clear the land. Inci- 
dentally in the lumber districts one 


There’s a real appeal in this window of the Jordan Hardware Co., Willimantic, 


now finds more activity in the log- 
ging camps than at any other period 
of the year. 

If your store is located in a lumber- 
ing district or in an agricultural sec- 
tion, and surely you are near one or 
the other, the present is the time to 
push the sale of cross-cut saws, cir- 
cular saws, double bitted axes, single 
bit axes, small hatchets, hand saws, 
buck saws, axe handles, saw sets, and 
other tools that the farmer and lum- 
berjack will need. They will look 
for this equipment when they come 
to town. If you have prepared a really 
appealing window display on this 
line you will draw this trade to your 
store, where it belongs. 

The Christmas rush is now over. 
A new year is with us, full of great 
sales possibilities, which, however, 
will only be realized as the result of 
real selling. The farmer is begin- 
ning to think about his spring plant- 


ing. He wants to increase the till- 


able acreage of his property. This 
means the removal of trees. Your 
window display on this line now 


means that he will buy now so that 
the spring will give him the extra 
ground that means larger crops, 
more money and a greater purchas- 
ing power for him to buy other ne- 
cessities from your stock. 

You will meet but little sales re- 
sistance on lumber and wood chop- 
ping tools at this time. The man who 
tills the soil will welcome your ap- 


peal on this class of goods, and he 
has probably figured on making such 
purchases on the way to town. 

If you send a letter advising him 
to get ready to clear his ground and 
tell him that you have the necessary 
tools for the work, you will have him 
in your store the first time he comes 
to town. Your local paper goes out 
into the rural districts. It should 
carry your message to the farmers, 
so don’t forget your lumber tools in 
this story. 

Many farmers have power engines 
and will need small circular saws for 
cutting up the wood. Others who 
use special attachments to their Ford 
cars will also require circular 
saws. Feature this type of tool 
where it will be seen and sales will 
follow. 

If you have lumber camps in the 
vicinity, you will find it worth your 
while to make special solicitation for 


their tool trade. Lumber camps buy 
in dozens cross-cut saws, circular 
saws, double bitted axes and every 
other article used in making lumber 
ready for the carpenter. Your sales- 
men should make it a point to visit 
these lumber camps, taking along 
some samples. A small discount on 
large orders calling for dozens would 
help clinch this business and would 
not burden you because of the mini- 
mized overhead costs in making such 
sales. In these camps you would 
also have a chance: to sell cooking 





A. L. Clarke trimmed it 


Conn. 


utensils, locks, hand tools and many 
other regular hardware items. 

Over in Willimantic, Conn., the 
Jordan Hardware Co. recently ran a 
fine window display appealing to the 
class of trade we have been discus- 
sing. A. L. Clarke dressed this win- 
dow and we are told it proved a big 
sales puller for the store. There is 
a good assortment of the necessary 
wood cutting tools shown and the 
foliage placed behind the large saw 
rack serves to give a seasonal dec- 
orative touch to the display. This 
type of display always attracts gen- 
eral attention. Mr. Clarke did not 
forget the people who live in town 
and arranged small household hatch- 
ets and hand saws in the foreground 
calculated to appeal to them. The 
use of real logs in a window display 
of this kind gives it a decidedly 
realistic look that makes them stop 
and look. Try it yourself. 








Teaching a 


Community , 
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BU\EW words find their way into 
KF the language every day. Some 

of them stay with us and others 
remain for only a short time. How- 
ever, the word, “re-hardware,” which 
has not been long in our vocabulary, 
seems to have come to stay. The 
beauty of it is that it tells a profit- 
making story to the hardware dealer 
and suggests to the consumer the 
need of new hardware for the home 
and shop. 

G. H. Sinnet, Cherryvale, Kan., be- 
lieves in taking advantage of every 
opportunity offered to increase his 
business. So, when one of the hard- 
ware jobbers sent him a beaver 
board cut-out of a house with sample 
boards attached at each side to dis- 
play the items that needed to be “re- 
hardwared,” he immediately made a 
very attractive display as shown in 
the illustration, using this cut-out as 
the center of his window. 

The sample boards at each side of 
the house contain such items as cup- 
board hinges, sash lifts, door bolts, 
sash pulleys, knobs, escutcheons, door 
stops, push plates, sash fasteners, 
etc. From each article a line was 
run to the place on the cardboard 
house where that particular item 
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was used, and in this way a very 
close connection was made in the 
minds of the observer as to the ad- 
vantages and desirability of replacing 
some of the old hardware around the 
house with new, in other words, re- 
hardware. 

In order to make the cut-out or 
cardboard house more attractive, 
Mr. Sinnet placed a background of 
evergreen branches and potted ferns 
behind the house. The grass was 
made of green floor sweep and the 
yard was raised about 6 in., slop- 
ing from the house to the fence; the 
curbs and gutters were of %-in. 
wood, painted white, the walks were 
of white gravel and brick paving was 
made of small bricks, used by a brick 
company as samples. The house was 
equipped with a water meter, and 
there were a fire hydrant and a sill 
cock on the house. 

Small branches were placed in the 
yard to represent trees, and the con- 
trast of the green yard and the white 
gravel walks was exceptionally pleas- 
ing. Mr. Sinnet built an attractive 
fence around the yard, and the sur- 
prising thing about the whole win- 
dow was the inexpensive material 
used and the rich effect produced. 
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“Re-hardware” 


When one stops to consider what an 
attractive effect is produced by such 
an ingenious display one cannot help 
but wonder more at the very small 
cost of such a window. The compo- 
nent parts of this display are to be 
found in every hardware store. Man- 
ufacturers and jobbers are contin- 
ually sending cut-outs of various 
things that could be used to bring in 
business if they were displayed. 

New pieces of builders’ hardware 
are needed around the house every 
day. A display of cupboard catches, 
clothes hooks, hinges, butts, sash 
lifts, catches and other items will 
bring in many little sales that will 
swell into figures which will be 
viewed at the end of the year with 
a great deal of pleasure. The thought 
that these sales represent profit that 
came with little effort and is there- 
fore so much velvet is very gratify- 
ing. Merchandising this material re- 
quires little or no effort. These 
small items from your builders’ 
hardware section have a large sale 
if they are not kept boxed up out of 
sight where nobody can see them. 
They sell themselves and materially 
help to cut down the nightmare of 
sales expense and overhead. 
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Fifty-five Years of Profit and Progress 


44 


A Short Account 
of the Methods 
and System of 


H. G. Beatty & Co. 
of Clinton, IIL. 


T isn’t so much that we are nat- 
l urally curious about what the 

other fellow is doing as it is 
genuine interest in the way he con- 
ducts his business and brings it up 
to a high state of perfection. A 
hardware merchant in visiting a 
town frequently drops around to the 
hardware store to give it the “once 
over.” In his own mind it may not 
come up to his expectations or he 
may not be pleased with the arrange- 
ment, but at the same time he knows 
that his fellow merchant may have 
some different problems and condi- 
tions from his own, and he is always 
interested in the things that would 
benefit his own business 
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Here is the business-like office of H. G. Beatty & Co. 








There’s a place for everything 


and that’s where you will always find it 


As a rule, however, hardware 
dealers do not get much of an op- 
portunity to visit a large number of 
stores, and, with this thought in 
mind HARDWARE AGE has always en- 
deavored to pass on to them the good 
ideas of the other merchants, be- 
lieving that anything that helps one 
merchant may be the proper thing 
for another. 

Hardware stores are usually 
among the finest stores in the coun- 
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Another section of the office. 





The rack behind the desk holds catalogs and trade papers. 


Yes, HARDWARE AGE is there 


try and their owners have a stand- 
ing attained by but few business men 
in other lines. It is the purpose of 
HARDWARE AGE to help maintain this 
high standard and to present to the 
dealers those things which will help 
them in their work and be of benefit 
to them. 

There is a store in Clinton, IIl., 
that every hardware merchant would 
enjoy looking through. It recently 
celebrated its fifty-fifth anniversary. 
The name on the front of this estab- 
lishment is H. G. Beatty & Co., and 
four generations of the family have 
helped make it grow from a very 
small beginning to an excellent ex- 
ample of what a good hardware store 
can be. In 1848 the business was 
founded by Isaac R. Beatty just 40 
feet east of its present location. H. G. 
Beatty, the son, then became connect- 
ed with the firm and continued to 
carry on the business and the ideals 
of the founder. Then H. G. Beatty’s 
son, E. R., became connected with the 
organization, and finally another son, 
Hobart R. Beatty, joined the forces 
as the junior partner Hobart R. is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, and a past president of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
and secretary of the Winchester 
State Club. 

From the very modest beginning 
of the harness shop of the founder, 
these men have built up a business 
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and reputation that is enviable. The 
size of the town does not limit a 
man’s growth and it is no wonder 
that they look with pride at the mod- 
ern store which covers over 17,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in a town of 6000 
people. 


Some Interesting Features 


In taking a very hurried glance 
over the store there are four pictures 





Every bit of space has been utilized, even 
the swinging gate in the foreground has 
display value 
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that most hardware men would be 
interested in seeing. These are re- 
produced in connection with this ar- 
ticle. One shows the very business- 
like office located in the front of the 
store. The fixtures are of light oak 
and the compactness of these fixtures 
saves valuable floor space. Further- 
more, it is accessible to the cus- 
tomers, who are not obliged to go 
the full length of the store in order 
to pay a bill or transact some busi- 
ness. Another advantage is that cus- 
tomers receive immediate attention, 
as they are seen when they come in 
the door, and it takes practically no 
time to cross over to the door, greet 
them and take care of their needs. 
One of the young ladies who takes 
care of the books also has charge of 
the china department, which is very 
close at hand. She can attend to both 
jobs with a minimum amount of ef- 
fort and at the same time render 
first class service both as a book- 
keeper and saleslady. The rack at 
the back of the office is very conveni- 
ent and systematic for the filing of 
various business papers, catalogs, 
quotations, etc., that have to be used 
considerably. 
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The other view of the office shows 
a stenographer’s desk, which is 
placed just outside the railed-in of- 
fice space. Behind it is a rack that 
should be in every hardware store. 
This rack contains catalogs of all 
kinds, which are filed away system- 
atically. One shelf is given over to 


trade papers, and of course you will 
find complete files of HARDWARE AGE 
for several years back. 


This firm 
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be seen in the two show cases, placed 
almost back to back. A swinging 
panel door keeps the customers from 
going behind the cases, and also 
serves another unique purpose, and 
that is displaying certain tools. The 
door is covered with glass and the 
samples are mounted in an artistic 
way which attracts the attention as 
soon as one passes it. 


The Harness Department 


As stated before, this business 
started from a harness shop. Har- 
ness and its accessory lines have al- 
ways found an important place in 
the store’s business, even up to the 
present time. The illustration of 
this department shows the blankets 
for fall displayed on a table of con- 
venient height, so that they may be 
easily inspected. Directly behind 
these one may notice the handled 
goods rack. The summer garden 
and lawn tools have gone to the store 
room and in their place the rack is 
very conveniently used for the dis- 
play and sale of winter steel goods, 
such as shovels, grain scoops, tile 
spades and shovels, pitchforks, etc. 
Above this display rack is a full line 
of automobile tires. Incidentally 
this firm sells something like $22,000 
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Here’s the store’s well-equipped harness 
department 





believes in trade papers, and they 
think so much of them that they keep 
them on file for several years. To 
the left of the stenographer’s desk 
one can see a section of the china de- 
partment. 

On the left side of the store, the 
entire space has been practically de- 
voted to what is called shelf hard- 
ware. A worth while suggestion may 


worth of automobile tires a year. 
These pictures may serve to give 


some ideas to the hardware mer- 
chant, and at least the arrangements 
as described above have aided very 
materially in helping this firm build 
up a fine business, and gain for its 
store the reputation of being one of 
the most efficient stores in the Cen- 
tra! States. 
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Now cutlery in history 
Has played a famous part, 
In tragedy and comedy, 
In science and in art. 


When Samson was a warrior, 
And Delilah was a vamp, 

A razor helped the Philistines 
To take him into camp. 


The ancient use of cutlery 
Was more or less confined 
To cracking heads and butchery 
Of an assorted kind. 


Great duels fought for honor, sir, 
And others fought for fame, 
Fill history with glory, sir, 
With vanity and shame. 


But man now carries cutlery 
To clean a finger nail, 
To sharpen pencils, cut a string, 
And open up the mail. 
co. D 
ae . 





A bicycle 


wheel costs George Felton little, but it’s a big 
razor 


aid in displaying strops 


Selling Cutlery with a Personal Guarantee 


is sold by the firm of Felton on a_ that many dealers like to handle, be- 





UTLERY constitutes a large 
C part of the business of the firm 
of George Felton, 119 Penn 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. It carries a 


cutlery stock that amounts to $7,000 
or $8,000, and it turns over this stock 
three to four times a year. 


Cutlery 





personal guarantee basis, and it is 
displayed in a way that attracts cus- 
tomers and expedites sales. 

It is probably safe to classify cut- 
lery as one of the most profitable of 
the hardware staples. It is a line 


























Georye Felton of Scranton, Pa., 


displays his cutlery on panels and in show-cases as well. 
one is well-displayed and there is no crowding 


cause, when it is properly displayed 
it sells itself. It is always useful, 
and when it is new it is always at- 
tractive. 

Mr. Felton 
show cases and in panels. 
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displays cutlery in 
The ac- 
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Every item is price-marked,. every 
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companying illustration, which was 
taken in the Felton store, gives a 
fair idea of the cutlery display. It 
does not, however, do it justice, be- 
cause it does not show as clearly as 
it should the important details which 
make the Felton system of display 
attractive and practical. 


All Goods Price-Marked 


All of the knives, scissors and 
shears displayed are numbered and 
price-marked. They are placed in 
trays or mounted on display boards. 
The stock is carried in drawers be- 
hind the display counter or on shelves 
behind the panel doors. Every ar- 
ticle displayed is numbered and dup- 
licate numbers are placed on the 
stock drawers. 

If a customer enters ‘the store and 
wants a penknife, a number of the 
trays are taken out and placed on 
the counter for the customer’s in- 
spection. Naturally, the better 
knives are placed on the counter first 
so that an impression of excellence is 
created in the mind of the customer. 
A person can tell simply by looking 
at a knife in any of the trays just 
exactly what it will cost. When a 
salesman observes that a customer is 
particularly interested in any knife, 
he of course explains the special 
points about it in such a way as to 
increase, if possible, the customer’s 
interest, or else he makes a compari- 
son with some other knife so as to 
draw the customer’s attention to a 
better article. 

When the customer finally makes 
a selection, he is not given one of the 
sample knives. The salesman notes 
the number which is on a little but- 
ton stuck in the tray beside the knife. 
He then takes a new knife out of 
stock. In doing so he examines it, 
takes out a small oil can and lubri- 
cates the knife springs, at the same 
time telling the customer the advan- 
tage of keeping the springs oiled and 
of taking care of it generally. He 
then wipes it off with chamois. After 
the customer has left the store, and 
sometimes before, the knives in the 
different trays that have been han- 
Aled are all wiped off with chamois to 
remove any finger stains and prevent 
rusting. The trays are replaced in 
the case in their individual and 
proper places. By this method the 
stock is always kept orderly and in 
good condition. 


The Personal Guarantee 
With every razor Mr. Felton gives 
a small card which bears his own 
personal guarantee. This guarantee 
reads as follows “This razor (and 
the number is inserted here) is guar- 
anteed to shave any beard irrespec- 
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tive of growth, and will be ex- 
changed, if not satisfactory, within 
80 days from date (the date is in- 
serted here) if it is returned in as 
good condition as received. Broken 
or rusty razors will not be ex- 
changed. This razor will be honed 
free of charge any time within one 
year upon showing this certificate. 
For good shaving supplies, cutlery 
and tools for all trades see George 


Felton, 119 Penn Avenue, Scranton, : 


Pa.” 


























Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That the salesman behind the re- 
tail hardware counter has more op- 
portunities than most of his fellows. 


That he comes in contact with 
every type of human being and 
every class of trade. 


That while he is learning to sell 
hardware, he is also learning to read 
human nature and getting a wide 
knowledge of trades, conditions and 
professions. 


That this is best training for busi- 
ness life that any man can have. 


That when he is serving his em- 
ployer he is doubly serving himself, 


That he is laying the foundations 
for his future, and that no future 
can be better than the foundation 
on which it is built. 








Mr. Felton says that he can afford 
to do this because he never buys any- 
thing but good razors and because 
he never allows a razor to be placed 
in stock or on display without being 
examined. No razor, tool or article 
of any kind is allowed to go out of 
the Felton store that is not in first 
class condition. 


The Grinding Department 


A grinding department is main- 
tained on the second floor of the 
building occupied by the store, which 
is responsible for attracting a num- 
ber of customers who might other- 
wise not visit the Felton store. We 
neglected to mention that on the re- 
verse side of the razor guarantee 
ecard, directions for shaving are 
printed. They read as follows: 

“Lay the razor flat on the face and 
cut in a sloping direction. The longer 
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time spend in lathering and soften- 
ing the beard the easier you will 
shave. In stropping lay the razor 
quite flat on the strop and draw from 
heel to point. Dip the razor in warm 
water before shaving. Always wipe 
the strop and razor before putting 
away.” 

In connection with shaving, the 
salesmen always mention to men 
customers something in shaving sup- 
plies, and as a result of this “selling 
by suggestion” a large shaving sup- 
plies trade is enjoyed by Felton. 

Many of the strops and shaving 
supplies are marked with the Felton 
name. A customer buys goods on 
Felton’s personal guarantee and the 
Felton store gets the benefit of it in 
advertising and in satisfaction. 


How About Hones? 


Men who shave themselves should 
be supplied with good hones. To sell 
the consumer a hone the dealer must 
be prepared to teach the use of this 
stone. Observation has shown that 
many men who wield wicked looking 
straight razors and who have fine 
luck with strops are actually afraid 
to use a hone. There is a knack to 
it, but it is a simple knack and eas- 
ily acquired. A few careful prac- 
tice lessons and one develops con- 
siderable skill, resulting finally in a 
better shave with less strain on the 
skin. 

If you and your salesmen are not 
qualified to give lessons on the use 
of the hone, make it a point to get 
in touch immediately with the manu- 
facturer’s salesman in your district 
who handles that line. He will know 
how to use a hone and will quickly 
put you at ease in one lesson on hon- 
ing. 

Hones, by the way, offer a re- 
markably wide margin for profit. 
Get on to this end of your shaving 
requisite department. 


“Suggest Something” 


On the cash register drawer is a 
sign that the salesmen see every time 
they ring up a sale. It reads, “Sug- 
gest Something.” Incidentally the 
salesmen in the Felton store work 
on a salary and commission basis. 
According to what they do they get, 
which is natural and as it should be. 
It accounts for the friendliness, the 
efficiency and the high morale of 
the men and women at Felton’s. 

This sign “Suggest Something” in 
itself suggests something that should 
be remembered by every hardware 
salesman. The wide-awake man will 
always suggest and make two sales 
in place of one. Remember the first 
sale pays expenses but the second 
boosts the profits of the store. 
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When the motorist looks at this display of “Little Joe” Weisenfeld’s the small, price- 


that it is the small things in 

life that count. They also count 
in the retail hardware business, par- 
ticularly in the auto accessory de- 
partment. In this section of the 
hardware store the stock contains a 
seemingly limitless number of items. 
Some of them, such as bumpers, 
tires, radiator shells, gas tanks, ex- 
tra seats, luggage carriers, lap robes, 
shock absorbers, and robe rails, are 
large. But think of the many more 
small items in every good auto acces- 
sory department. 

To begin with, consider piston 
rings, spark plugs, hub caps, bolts, 
nuts, spark plug wrenches, grease 
guns, special wrenches, hand tools, 
radiator caps, gas tank caps, valve 
lifters, bottles of shellac, polish, and 
cleaning compounds, cans of grease, 
cleaning wax, grinding compounds, 
top dressing and hand soap, and even 


G that it i is alleged to have said 


marked items meet his eye. 


pieces of chamois. These few things 
make only a drop in a bucket com- 
pared to a complete list of small 
items that the dealer carries. Think 
of the large display cases with com- 
plete assortments of bulbs, or grease 
cups. How many parts are there in 
each case? 

The hardware dealer will realize 
after inventory is taken, that his 
auto accessory department is essen- 
tially a “small size item” section in 
spite of the fact that some dozen or 
two articles in this classification are 
large and bulky. 


How “Little Joe” Does It 


“Little Joe’ Weisenfeld, Baltimore, 
Md., is a keen and thorough mer- 
chandiser who makes a practice of 
analyzing his selling problems as 
they apply to his various depart- 
ments. He knows that the motorist 
is always in the market for a num- 


They furnish the suggestion—he acts upon it 


ber of small replacement parts, in- 
dividually inexpensive but collec- 
tively great profit makers for this 
department. That is why his win- 
dow displays give such prominence 
to the smaller and less-discussed ac- 
cessories. 

If you will look at the picture of 
this dealer’s recent auto accessory 
window display you will see a row of 
wire baskets placed along the front 
of the display. Each basket contains 
a good selection of some one small 
item, and each. has a price card in 
front. As you look along this sec- 
tion of the display you learn that 
valve grinders are 39 cents, gas tank 
caps 10 cents, spark plug wrenches 
29 cents, cones are 20 cents, license 
brackets are 15 cents, handy wrench- 
es are 12 cents, assorted lock wash- 
ers are 15 cents, a special adjustable 
bolt is 39 cents, radiator caps are 15 
cents, and hub caps are 12 cents. All 
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of these items are needed by every 
motorist. Replacements on all of 
these items are high in number, 
largely through loss by vibration. 

These ten items might be called 
daily necessities to motoring, and 
that is why “Little Joe” plays them 
up so strongly in a window display. 
Seldom do you find a hardware store 
giving so much attention to these 
items. Yet they should. A motorist 
whose car lacked one hub cap would 
certainly walk into “Little Joe’s” 
store and purchase one cap for 12 
cents. He would not even deliberate 
—he’d just walk in and get it. In 
doing so he would come face to face 
with one of the finest auto accessory 
departments in the East. He would 
see many other items that he really 
needed or at least wanted. With a 
good salesman on the job the 12 cent 
sale might easily climb up into $12. 
This is not mere supposition, be- 
cause many a Baltimore driver has 
gone into this store to spend 15 cents 
on some replacement part and come 
away with a $5 spot light, sold to 
him solely on demonstration. We 
also show a picture of this accessory 
department. Can’t you see many 
things displayed that you would be 
tempted to buy if you drove a car 
and lived in Baltimore? 


Selling Themselves 


Throughout this department, as 
the picture shows, you will find ta- 
bles containing small items, clearly 
price-marked so that the strolling 
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motorist can sell himself. There are 
countless accessory items selling 
from 15 cents to $1, which, if placed 
in full view, would sell themselves 
in large quantities. The small pur- 
chase opens up a contact with sales- 
man and customer. Wrapping the 
parcel and making the change of- 
fers the salesman a fine opportunity 
to suggest a lap robe, radiator cover, 
alcohol, a stop light, rear view mir- 
ror, or some other piece of equip- 
ment which the prospect may not 
have. It will not be hard to engage the 
motorist in conversation about his 
car and it’s equipment. You will 
soon get a full line on him and know 
just what he needs and just what he 
is likely to buy. Go after him ac- 
cordingly. 


A Graduated Display 


But to get back to the window dis- 
play of “Little Joe.” Behind the 
small wire baskets are other items 
slightly larger in bulk and slightly 
higher in price. So it goes almost 
in steps until we find tires and a ra- 
diator shell at the extreme rear. 
Pieces of chamois polishing cloths 
and collapsible water buckets are 
hung from the tires. All of these 
items, large or small, are clearly 
price-marked. There are plenty of 
polishes and cleaning compounds of- 
fered and several hand lamps for 
emergency use in the garage or on 
the road. 

This window display makes a di- 
rect hit in its appeal to the motor- 
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ist to buy the small and inexpensive 
articles he needs on his machine. 
Every part of this display represents 
an actual necessity to every motor- 
ist. There is no lost motion in an 
cptical survey of this window. No 
space is given to decorative features 
—it is strictly a window display of 
utility. 


Why Not Feature Small Items? 


In your next window display fea- 
turing auto accessories, why not play 
up the smaller items carried in your 
stock in the manner in which “Little 
Joe” does it? This idea worked well 
in Baltimore and it should work well 
in your town. Motorists are the 
same in every state, and they are al- 
ways in the market for something of 
an automotive nature, if you only 
happen to bring that item to their 
attention in the proper manner. 

Figure it out this way. You se- 
cure their trade on small items. La- 
ter they will need tires, bumpers, lug- 
gage carriers and countless other 
items. They will buy these from you 
also if you influence them to form 
the habit of buying accessories in 
your store. Your windows will help 
you in this if you dress them in the 
right way, and a good-looking acces- 
sory department, well arranged, will 
have to back up your display work. 
Your department may not be large, 
but you certainly can have the stock 
well arranged so that it looks invit- 
ing to your customers. They will do 
the rest. 
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Here is the acces- 
sory department of 
this progressive 
Baltimore store. 
Again the small 
items are featured, 
all of them price- 


marked 
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Novel Service Idea 
Helps to Overcome 
Poor Location 


By REx STEWART 
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This is the parking place and sign that brought business to the Honeyman Hardware Co., Portland, Ore. 


AN a well-established firm af- 
C ford to give up a location it 

has occupied for twenty years 
and move to a part of town where 
there are no retail stores of any con- 
sequence? 

Is the automobile putting a dif- 
ferent face on the business of get- 
ting retail trade? 

These are questions not easily 
answered by any retailer, but the 
story of the Honeyman Hardware 
Co.’s retail store in Portland, Ore., 
which has occupied its new location 
for one year, may help some mer- 
chants toward reaching a conclusion 
and a solution to their own affairs, 
for perhaps similar circumstances 
may be found in not a few cases. 

For twenty years the Honeyman 
Hardware Co. operated a retail store 
at Fourth and Alder Streets, in the 


heart of Portland. When it was 
started it occupied a_ strategical 
point with regard to location. There 


were few corners more desirable and 
harder to obtain. At the time the 
store was moved it occupied the same 
position in this particular, but due 
to traffic conditions it was almost 
unapproachable to the shopper in an 
automobile. 

On Oct. 21, 1921, the company 
gave up its downtown store and 
moved the entire stock to the retail 
store on Glisan and Park Streets, 
twelve blocks from the location of 
the old store, and in a section of the 


city where no retail stores of any 
consequence existed. 

The move was made for two 
reasons: First, because the down- 
town store was carrying too much 
overhead, for a large force of clerks 
was needed in order to take care of 
customers during rush hours; second, 
because all deliveries were made 
from the store on Park and Glisan 
Streets, where traffic is less con- 
gested and delivery wagons are al- 
lowed to receive goods. 

How to get the business which had 
been coming to the old location for 
the last twenty years diverted to the 
new store was the problem with 
which the company had to deal. At 
the time of the move this was an 
important consideration, for Christ- 
mas was rapidly approaching. 


Accommodating Motorists 


Portland has narrow streets. Park- 
ing for any length of time is not per- 
mitted on many of them and on 
some an automobile is al’owed to 
stop only for a moment. The shop- 
per who makes town in an automo- 
bile must rush into the store, make 
his purchase and rush out again, lest 
he receive notice that his machine 
has stood too long in one place. Or, 
what is worse, he may find that some 
careless driver has smashed his 
fenders. To leave a car at some out- 
of-the-way parking place, however, 
is often worse than having no car. 


The firm’s publicity man, however, 
discovered that his best cut was to 
appeal to the motoring shopper. Ten 
or twelve blocks is nothing to the 
motorists, and in a large city it is 
sometimes necessary to cover that 
distance to find a place to park, then 
retrace one’s steps to their final 
destination. 

Therefore, a place to park while 
one could shop without fear of over- 
staying a limited time, having a 
spot light stolen, or being a party 
to a damage suit, would be a great 
drawing card for a store already 
well known in the city, but which 
had made such a radical change in 
its location. 

Across Park Street from the store 
was a vacant lot. This was being 
used by a railroad for a sort of 
dumping ground for spare parts of 
engines, freight cars and the like. 
It was a valuable piece of property, 
however, for anyone to have, par- 
ticularly for the new retail store 
which was going to appeal to the 
motorist. 

In a short time, after the store 
had been moved, the railroad com- 
pany’s débris disappeared. The lot 
was leveled off and decorated with 
shrubbery and an attractive billboard 
placed at one end inviting the cus- 
tomers of the Honeyman Hardware 
Co. to avail themselves of the park- 


(Continued on page 90) 











ISTORY records that on the 

fateful morning when Cor- 

nelius Leadpenny, dealer in 
hardware, awoke to the knowledge 
that the vacant store three blocks 
down the street was to be occupied 
by a competitor, he was heard to 
exclaim: “Is it possible!” 

In cold type this may appear as a 
somewhat equivocal remark. But as 
used by Mr. Leadpenny on that mo- 
mentous occasion, and when coupled 
with his facial expression and the 
nervous manner in which he shifted 
his chewing tobacco, it left no doubt 
whatever as to his state of mind. 
He was perturbed. He was con- 
scious, as it were, of a distinct sense 
of uneasiness—such, for example, as 
a surgeon might reasonably be sup- 
posed to experience when he realizes 
too late that he has left a sponge, 
together with that necessary device, 
technically referred to as “Murphy’s 
button,” in his last appendicitis case. 

He knew that as the only hard- 
ware merchant in Mud Center he 
was getting all the business that 
didn’t go to the mail order houses, 
but for the past ten years he had 
been barely able to eke a living out 
of his business. To split this busi- 
ness with another hardware store 
was like dividing a pair of shoes—it 
was all or nothing. Or as Leadpenny 
plaintively expressed it: “It was 
hard enough to get along without 
some fool optimist making a wolf 
kennel out of his doorstep.” 

It’s true that Mud Center boasted 
a population of nearly 2000 but, 
somehow or other, that didn’t seem 
to mean anything in particular in 
Leadpenny’s life. The people sim- 
ply wouldn’t buy and he had long 
ago stopped trying to make them. 
Just why he was content to stay in 
the hardware business has never 
been satisfactorily explained. He 


never spoke well of the town in 
which he lived. In fact, he was once 
heard to remark that the residents of- 
Mud Center didn’t know enough to 
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put locks on their doors, and that the 
only reason they were never robbed 
was because burglars had the idea 
that the town was the place they 
went to after completing life sen- 
tences—and they weren’t anxious to 
hasten matters. 


A Self-Made Man 


Leadpenny prided himself on the 
fact that he was a self-made man— 
and it never occurred to him that he 
might have made a bad job. It 
seems that he had learned the hard- 
ware business in the shipping de- 
partment of a factory. He had 
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—“the people simply wouldn’t buy” 


scraped and saved. He was anxious 
to get along and never took vacations 
—partly because he was afraid that 
the boss cowldn’t get along without 
him and partly because he was afraid 
that he might discover that he could. 
And finally, as a reward for all his 
self denial and industry, his brother- 
in-law died and he succeeded to his 
retail hardware business. But—and 
there were tears in his eyes as he 
told about it—Fate had stacked the 
cards against him—the huzzy had 
parked him in Mud Center. 

We have been thus particular in 
describing Mr. Leadpenny in order 








The Awakening 
of Cornelius 
Leadpenny 


By D. J. Witherspoon 





January 4, 1923 







that you may better understand the 
great change that came over him 
shortly after the advent of a com- 
petitor. On that particular morning, 
however, he saw visions of the poor- 
house staring him in the face, but he 
endeavored to accept the situation 
philosophically because, so far as he 
could see, there was nothing else to 
be done. 

When a half-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement appeared announcing the 
opening, Leadpenny became some- 
what less philosophical. There was 
something in its appearance and 
wording that conveyed the impres- 
sion that instead of going fifty-fifty 
on the town’s business with a stran- 
ger—somebody was going to get 
considerably less than that. And he 
had a vague feeling that it wasn’t 
going to be the other fellow. 

When he arrived home that night 
something happened that tended to 
materially strengthen this belief. 
His wife, it seems, had also seen the 
announcement and during the course 
of supper she informed him that in- 
asmuch as the new hardware store 
was advertising the Freezo Freezer 
—an article she had long desired and 
which her husband had never con- 
sidered it advisable to carry — she 
though the present a good oppor- 
tunity to get one. 


The Last Straw 


That was the last straw. If his 
own wife would double cross him like 
that, there was no telling what the 
other residents of Mud Center 
would do. 

On his way downtown he received 
another shock. A man whom he had 
always regarded as a friend referred 
to the newspaper advertising of the 
forthcoming opening enthusiastically 
— if tactlessly. Throughout the day 
Leadpenny received a number of 
similar jolts, and by nightfall his 
faith in the constancy of mankind 
was somewhat undermined. In short, 
he had a strong suspicion that the 
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citizenry of Mud Center — speaking 
metaphorically, of course—was about 
to hand him the pink slip. 


The Fatal Day 


The day of the opening arrived in 
due course of time. There was no 
apparent reason why Leadpenny 
should personally hang around his 
store, and he trickled out about 3 in 
the afternoon to give his hated rival 
the “O O.” What he saw was a 
crowd. 

A crowd around a hardware store 
was entirely outside the experience 
of Leadpenny and something well 
calculated to make him think. But 
he happened to remember the six 
people’ who had attended the opening 
of his own store, and consoled him- 
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—‘had a great scorn for the 
windows of his competitor” 


self with the reflection that after all 
it was only the opening day. 

But the days passed and the peo- 
ple kept coming right along, in con- 
sequence of which Leadpenny had 
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even more leisure than formerly for 
thinking. He had a great scorn for 
the “Jazz” windows of his competi- 
tors, but — and here he really got 
some salt on the tail of an idea—the 
people fell for it. Newspaper adver- 
tising was a waste of good money, 
but with ruin staring him in the 
face he found himself in the position 
where he was willing to try anything 
once. 


Studying the Opposition 


For some time Leadpenny devoted 
himself exclusively to studying his 
competitor’s methods and doing 
everything that he did. The results 
of this activity, while they could not 
accurately be characterized as bril- 
liant were, nevertheless, in the na- 
ture of an improvement. Whether 
or not Leadpenny would have been 
content to continue in this wise in- 
definitely is problematical, but the 
fact remains that his merchandising 
“policy” was so frequently com- 
mented upon, he decided to discon- 
tinue it lest people should think him 
an imitator. 

Being forced to resort to his own 
judgment was naturally depressing 
to a man of Leadpenny’s tempera- 
ment, but he managed with the help 
of his trade paper to evolve one 
or two original ideas. These he 
promptly made use of. They were 
successful, and in the resulting en- 
thusiasm several other ideas oc- 
curred spontaneously. He fixed up 
his windows, cleaned his show cases 
and dusted off his stock. Other 
ideas came thick and fast, and Lead- 
penny began to experience a remark- 
able thing—the amount of business 
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—“‘managed with the help of his trade 
papers to evolve one or two ideas” 


resulting was fully twice as great as 
that done before the appearance of 
the new hardware store. The only 
thorn in his bed of roses was the 
fact that his competitor was appar- 
ently doing an equally satisfactory 
business. If he had only started be- 
fore he had arrived on the scene— 
but it was too late to think of that 
now. 
A Curious Coincidence 


In telling about his business ex- 
perience, Leadpenny always mentions 
as a curious coincidence that about 
this time the town of Mud Center 
began to wake up. At this point in 
his tale, however, certain knowing 
members of the community always 
shake their heads sagely, as much as 
to say that it’s really a question as 
to who had been asleep all those 
years—Leadpenny or Mud Center. 

Moral: Competition is nasty medi- 
cine—but it’s medicine. 
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Tying Up to the Coal Shortage—An Excellent Cold Weather 
Auto Accessory Ad—Other Ads That Were Business Getters 


Selling The Bicycle Idea 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 8 in.). 

Bicycle publicity has undergone great 
changes in the past few years. Then 
the hardware dealer tried to sell a make 
of bicycle—now, he sells the idea of 
riding a bicycle. He has divided his 
appeal into two groups: to adults and 
to children. The ads designed to sell 
wheels to children are sub-divided: the 
appeal direct to the child and the ap- 
peal to the parents. In this latter sub- 
division belongs this ad sent us by the 


Marable Hardware Co., Clarksville, 
Tex. Read it! It’s a mighty strong 
appeal with the school background 





WHEN YOUR BOY GOES 
TO SCHOOL— 


—Is he happy? 

—Does he leave home in a mood, that just Spell success in 
bis studies for the day? 

~Will he be back at the noon hour for one of “Mother's” 
bot lunches? 

—All these things deserve your careful consideration, for 
Much depends onthat boy's progress at school. 

—You can make your boy happy! You can start his days 
right, and he can be back at noon for a hot lunch, if he 
RIDtS A BICYCLE. 

—All the new models are here for your inspection, and prices 
have been greatly reduced. 

MAY WE SHOW YOU? 


The Marable Hardware Co. 


VENDORS OF SUPERIOR HARDWARE 
Since 1895 { 
168 











1—A boy’s progress at school concerns 

every parent, and here is an ad showing 

how the bicycle makes a more alert 
schoolboy 





WARNING! ! 
Don’t Waste Anthracite! Save Your Coal! 


You May Need It Badly This Winter-~-Authorities 
Are Very Much Alarmed Over the Coal Situation. 











It Burns Kerosene Oil, a Cheap Fuel. 


HERE'S THE SOLUTION 
IN A NUTSHELL: 


Use Florence Qil Cook Stove 


Forget the Coal 
Hod, Have the Oil Can Filled and Save Your Coal Supply. 

We have found that most of our purchasers of a Florence Oil Cook 

Stove, altho’ buying primarily in the summer for hot weather, have 








fonnd it so indispensible that they have used their oil stoves in con- 


nection with thé kitchen .range all winter. 


PHONE 
55-W 


I.VAN VORIS 


2, 3, 4-Burner Models. 


COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





2—This is no hollow warning—it means something real to” millions of homes—and 
this ad offers a real remedy for a real situation 


worked in cleverly. Use it! It will pay 
you! In sending us this ad, Paul W. 
Ussery of the firm says: “To simply 
say we appreciate your live department 
would be a rather mild statement. We 
think it is the source of much inspira- 
tion to hardware merchants throughout 
the country who are constantly promot- 
ing the interests of their organizations 
in the progressive way—Advertising.” 


Coal Pile Conservation 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 5 in.). 

This advertisement and the one of 
Howard’s, reproduced on the opposite 
page are of the type that are now 
cashing in on the coal shortage and at 
the same time rendering the public a 
real service. Some merchants thought 
such ads were more or less trite and 
not worth serious attention. Conditions 
at present are much worse than they 


were when the first crop of coal-saving 
publicity appeared so that this type of 
ad right now supplies the merchant 
with a real sales opportunity. The ad 
is self-explanatory. If you sell oil 
stoves, you can duplicate its appeal. 
With coal being strictly rationed and 
substitutes included with deliveries, the 
coal situation, in case uf a severe snow 
storm would be so serious that the 
matter of the family health might de- 
pend upon the saving made possible by 
the oil heater. In sending us this ad, 
Arthur'H. Van Voris of the firm says. 
“Your department is of great interest 
to me and is one of the first features I 
turn to each week.” 


Information on Garage Hardware 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 in.). 


This small ad sent us by W. W. Darby 
of the Foster-Farrar Co. of Northamp- 
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ton, Mass., is full of on garage 
hardware. It illustr’ oossibilities SMLHBMLHEWRMEMEWENESH EX TMENZNEH SHZWNENLWEWSNSMSNSNEL 
in making small sp- vreat deal. . 
= Cold Weather 
How About the £ 
wl 
HARDWARE 3% A ba 
for the New Garage? Fd ccessories 
We have Stanley Hinges made especially for garage doors 52 ’ 
with Heavy Thumb Latch, Top and Bottom Bolts for the doors B \ 
and Door Holders, all to match. 
All heavily Japanned and all made for the rough heavy use 3S 
they get on a garage. You are not buying such Hardware very 8 “ } 
often, so why not buy the best at ra ac, cata ok 
: 52 ee a 4 Most cars are used the year around, and now 
ROSTER FARRAR CO. | f ee er with colder weather one must prepare for differ- 
iittidcamaa£ °° . eee ent conditions. We have the things you need. 
38 
{x} 











a 
3—This Foster-Farrar ad reminds the 
home owner to make the first purchase 
on a quality basis 
No one likes to bother around with worn 
out tires in ccld weather. Here are priees 
to meet your purse. 





Another Coal-Saving Ad 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 





William Ludlum of Howard’s, Mt. RADIATOR 
Vernon, N. Y., is cashing in on the COVERS foie . 
grand scramble for black diamonds. ee ee ond a0 pete 
His ad has to do with auxiliary heaters nana ea, saves the batery, sve _, CLEANERS 


rain, sleet and spow, seg where 
you're golmg and see who's com- 
ing. Windshield wipers for all op 
en and closed cars, 


and three types are listed, giving the 
reader a range of choice and interest- 


We have them in stock for 


ing those who may have a prejudice 
against some form of auxiliary heating. 
Also, the price range is interesting. 


Ford, old model --.---. $2.50 
Ford, new mode) $3.25-$3.75 
Dodye, old and new ..$5.50 


60c, $1.25, $1.75 





The copy is very good. “Chill Chasers” 


| Chill Chasers 





Other makes special order Get 
yours now 








PYRO ALCOHOL 





x The most satisfactory non-freeze known. We 
When the Coal Is Underground have the pure completely denatured alcohol 188 
% proof, formula 6. does not injure radiators or 
When the frost ia on the. pumpkin,” nes MOTORMETERS 
And the coal still underground, In 1 gallon sealed cans__--_- 85c gallon Know the temperatyre of your en- 
Some other. means of warming up Ri RS ESI 75¢ gallon gine, it may save you scored pis- 
tons, burned our bearings, or the 





The household must be found. 
The Electri¢ and the Gas Stove 
And thé Oil Stove must provide 


other extremes of a frozep radia 





tor 





The heat that still reposes BRAKE LININ' A size for every car 
In some far off mountain side. Danger lurks at every corner Ford, with cup ------- $3.50 
how’s your brake bands? Ever- 
Chase the Chill ! on oe Oe aan an 
ee na TOR. «+..x... ae ae mame — Standard _......-.--$10.00 


GAS HEATERS .......4...... $7.50 to $14.00 
OIL HEATERS ........,.++++ $6.75 to $11.75 


HOWARD'S 


4—The verses, the heading and the list- 
ing in this ad unite to make a readable 
piece of copy 


CHASE ROBES DEFY COLD Fancy Radiator caps 75c, up 
We have the most complete line of Chase plush 
roves and steamer rugs we have ever shown 
beauties. and for warmth unexcelled for they're 
made like the.coat of animals that revel in the 
extreme cold 


See them, feel them, Priced $3.75 and up 


We carry all popular sizes. Priced 
55c foot and up. 








PISTON RINGS 














AUTO LAMPS 


You need good lamps this winter. 
We carry a full line of auto 


lamps in all standard voltage and 
candle power, tail, and dash 


FORD HEATERS ae 











is a happy thought and the verses are 











done in Mr. Ludlum’s inimitable style. TIRE CHAINS The DeLux model Arvin Ford heater makes the aie 
But he wouldn’t object to you using car warm pnd comfortable in extreme cold wea- 
h . Off’N’On tire chains are new but ther Easily attached, positive damper regu- e | 
them. . have many~ advantages over the ates heat peci e 
e e older styles A new eatch ust * 
Here isa Very Fine Ad! proof, speelally hardened Pb Priced $1.75 
6-8 S. C, Te and 21 C. P. lamps 





chains, they wear longer, they are | 
better. See them. } 


Ze cach. 


No. 5 (4 cols. x 17 in.). 

We have been waiting for something 
like this bit of advertising, and sure 
enough in it came. We class this an- 
nouncement as one of the very best 
winter auto accessory ads ever put in 
the newspaper. We urge every dealer 
to read it and study it and then use one 
like it for it will find instant response, 
will reach a big audience and will make 
sales immediately for it lists merchan- 
dise that must be used now. We con- 
gratulate the Haynes Hardware Com- 
pany of Emporia, Kan. 


Non-Glare lens 
McKee & Hartford, pair $1.00 


CHANGE YOUR OIL 
FOR WINTER 
Mobiloils A, E, Arctic, B, gallon, bulk 90c 


Priced -_.$5.00 pair and up 
Others ....... $2.00 and up 


THE ~ 
, ES 


& 
HENSHENSHSHRNENLSNSHSNLNSWSNSNRISNENSNSNSHENIHEHEHE 


5—RHere’s a real business-getter for your auto accessory department. Everything the 
motorist needs for winter presented attractively and effectively in an attention- 
compelling manner 


Spot Lights $5.00 and up 
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Radio Exposition Proves Great Success 


MORE THAN 100 EXHIBITORS 
DEMONSTRATE LINES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


—_—_—- 


Broadcasting Attracts Visitors — 
Many Interesting Exhibits 
Featured 





One hundred and three firms were 
represented with booths at the Amer- 
ican Radio Exposition, held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
21 to 30, 1922. ‘Lhe building was open 
to visitors from noon to 10:30 P. M. 
daily. At night the crowds were large 
and during the afternoon there were 
hundreds of interested people walking 
about, listening to salesmen, who ap- 
peared very tolerant in the dispensation 
of valuable information. 

The feature that surprised many 
people and appealed to every visitor 
was the lack of confusion on the main 
floor. The exposition showed evidence 
of intelligent regulation. All amplify- 
ing demonstrations were made in spa- 
cious, sound-proof booths located on the 
mezzanine balcony. There were about 
thirty of these booths on this floor. 
Most of them were popular with visitors 
as very efficient equipment, operated 
by experts, was used in these displays. 
Some of the booths were limited to the 
use of amplifying horns, others demon- 
strated the short range efficiency of 
crystal sets, a few had comparative 
tests, using cabinet sets. Two or three 
were devoted to the use of indoor 
aerials. 

On the main floor the displays were 
well arranged. Wide aisle space was 
provided and there was no difficulty in 
hearing the lectures and sales talks 
offered by those in charge of booths. 
Several manufacturers built large re- 
productions of the equipment they 
made. Some of these models were en- 
larged ten times or more. This made 
it very easy for the layman to under- 
stand some of the intricate windings 
and connections necessary in the more 
elaborate sets. One booth contained a 
large cabinet set that stood at least 10 
ft. high. This was very popular as the 
visitor could walk around in back in 
an effort to trace the path of the wires. 

In the use of radio equipment there 
are many adjustments made that are 
not readily understood by the amateur. 
These large models helped to educate 
the fan in the mysteries of these ad- 
justments. In fact the entire show was 
full of educational features. Salesmen, 
well versed in the subject, explained at 
great length the workings of the equip- 
ment on view. 

At stated periods during the day 
broadcasting was done in full view of 
visitors, who could also hear the pro- 
grams throughout the building. These 
broadcasting programs included 
speeches by prominent preachers, 
actors, public officials and concerts, 
vocal and instrumental, by some of the 
world’s best talent. 

Special radio receiving apparatus 
was installed at the Palace for the re- 
ception of concerts at certain hours. 
Every hour at the half hour mark talk- 
ing moving pictures were offered in a 
light proof room on the main floor. 





The equipment displayed was abun- 
dant and in great variety. There were 
several types of crystal detectors, many 
cabinet sets, mounted sets, parts for 
assembling, various accessories, special 
types of binding posts, all kinds of 
panels, controls, and phones. 

It was learned that many hardware 
dealers in the Metropolitan district and 
nearby counties attended the show for 
the purpose of augmenting their radio 
departments. Some of them placed 
orders or invited salesmen to visit their 
stores to advise on expanding the stock 
of radio goods. 

The exposition was conducted by the 
American Radio Exposition Co., New 
York. All publicity was in charge of 
Edward F. Korbel. 





Plans for National Auto Shows 





Plans are practically completed for 
the New York Auto Show and the Chi- 
cago Auto Show. These two events are 
international in scope and _ interest. 
They are held under the auspices of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The New York National Auto 
Show will be held at Grand Central 
Palace Jan. 6 to 18, 1923. The Chicago 
National Auto Show will be held Jan. 
27 to Feb. 3 at the Coliseum. Samuel 
A. Miles, New York, will manage both 
expositions. His office is at 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 





Francis A. Rugg Dies 


Francis A. Rugg, Greenfield, Mass., 
died at his home in that city Sunday, Dec. 
24. Mr. Rugg was born in Montague, 
Mass., Jan. 28, 1856, the son of Amos 
and Julia Kellogg Rugg. His father, 
in 1842, started the manufacture of 
rakes in Montague, and Mr. Rugg en- 
tered his employ as a young man. When 
the father died his son bought out other 
heirs, becoming the head of the busi- 
ness. The plant was enlarged, but sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire. It was 
then decided to move to Greenfield, 
where more than 100,000 rakes have 
been manufactured annually, and ap- 
proximately twice as many snow 
shovels. 





Stanley Works to Build 





The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., propose within the near future 
to erect a modern plant on land recently 
purchased from the W. L. Damon Co., 
Church St. The property adjoins the 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. - 





A. L. Brown with Chase, Parker 
Co. 


A. L. Brown, Garage & Factory 
ben ng se Co., Boston, has joined the 
sales force of Chase, Parker & Co., 
Boston, mill supplies and heavy hard- 
ware, and will cover Vermont and west- 
ern Massachusetts. 
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Llew Soule to Speak at Western 
Conventions 





Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 


AGE, will leave New York early this. 


month on a speaking tour that will 
carry him to the Pacific Coast. He will 
attend many of the far western conven- 
tions to be held this winter, where he 
is scheduled to speak on hardware mer- 
chandising and salesmanship. 

Among the conventions at which Mr. 
Soule will speak are the following: 
Mountain States Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association, Denver, Colo., Jan. 23 
to 25; Idaho Retail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association, Boise, Idaho, Jan. 31 
to Feb. 2; Pacific Northwest Hardware 
& Implement Association, Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 7 to 9; Oregon Retail Hard- 
ware & Implement Association, Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. 14 to 16; California 
Retail Hardware & Implement Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 19 to 
21; Southern California Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Fullerton, Cal., Feb. 
27 to 28. 

Mr. Soule will be in the west six to 
eight weeks, during which time he will 
study agricultural and business condi- 
tions as they affect the hardware jobber 
and retailer. 


E. B. Hatch to Represent Hardware 


Manufacturers 


Emery B. Hatch, formerly with Sup- 
plee-Biddle Co., Phila., has established 
himself as a manufacturer’s agent cov- 
ering the New England States. He 
will represent Smith & Hemenway, 
Irvington, N. J.; The Germantown 
Tool Works, Phila.; Frain-Slaymaker 
Hardware Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa.; 
Ohlen-Bishop Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Reading Knob Works, Read- 
ing, Pa. 





Icy-Hot Bottle Co. Changes Hands 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been purchased by a group 
of business men, headed by Gustav 
Mattman, machine tool builder. No 
changes will be made in the organiza- 
tion, other than that Mr. Mattman will 
take over the active direction of the 
company’s affairs in the capacity of 
president. 





W. F. Concannon Shear Co. to 
Expand 


The W. F. Concannon Shear Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn., has leased quarters on 
Ogden and Knowlton Sts., Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant expansion being made 
necessary by the company’s increased 
business. 





Jones Hardware Co. Changes Name 





The Jones Hardware Co., Kingston, 
Ohio, has been purchased by J. M. Fer- 
guson, Cincinnati, who will in future 
operate the business under the name of 
the Ferguson Hardware Co. 
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NEW HARDWARE ASS’N 
FORMED 





Manufacturers Representatives Or- 
ganize at Meeting Held in 
New York City 





A new hardware association was 
started in New York City Dec. 27 by a 
group of manufacturers representatives 
for the purpose of promoting the busi- 
ness welfare of manufacturers repre- 
sentatives in the New York district, 
and with the hope of eventually de- 
veloping it into a national organization. 

The new organization will be known 
as the Association of Hardware Manu- 
facturers Representatives. W.. H. 
Lavac was elected temporary chairman 
and Charles Miller was chosen as tem- 
porary secretary. The salesmen who 
attended the initial meeting were 
brought together at 42 Murray Street 
by Mr. Lavac who presented the propo- 
sition of organizing the new associa- 
tion to them. 

Any firm or salesman who represents 
two or more hardware or tool factories 
is eligible for membership. Other 
meetings will be held for drafting a 
constitution and by-laws and for the 
election of officers. 

Those who attended the first meeting 
were: L. H. Lavac, Charles Miller, 
Herbert R. Conner, Harvey Bronner, 
Lewis A. Abrams, Arthur P. Hendricks, 
C. P. Blair, Geo. L. Swartwout, W. B. 
Da Silva, O. D. Peters. P 





Hagar Hardware Co. to Expand 





The Hagar Hardware Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., recently purchased a building 
at King and St. Paul Streets, to house 
the company’s wholesale department. 
The building will be remodeled provid- 
ing for modern stock rooms, offices and 
a new heating plant. It is thought 
that the alterations will be completed 
early in January. 





Harvie in New and Larger Quarters 





The Harvie Hardware & Implement 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., will soon move 
into new and larger quarters which 
will house hardware stocks valued at 
$20,000. For the present the hardware 
stock will include chiefly mechanics’ 
tools, shelf hardware and _ builders’ 
hardware. Other lines will be added 
later. In the implement department 
samples only will be carried on the sale 
floor. Surplus stock will be kept in the 
company’s warehouse. All stock will 
be carefully sampled behind glass in 
full view of all those who enter the 
store. 

The company conducts both retail and 
wholesale departments. 





Winten with Consolidated Tool 
Works 





Jules N. Winten, formerly with the 
Bancroft Corp., Worcester, Mass., will 
represent the Consolidated Tool Works, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Winten will cover 
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the following States: Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio and the 
city of Louisville, Ky. _ 





Death of Thomas J. Ray 





Thomas J. Ray, vice-president, of the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Southington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of builders’ hardware and car- 
penters and mechanics’ tools, died Dec. 
23, age forty-five years. He was ill a 
week and his death was caused by pneu- 
monia which followed an _ operation. 
Mr. Ray had been connected with the 





Thomas J. Ray 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. twenty-five 
years, having worked up from a minor 
position. In 1920 he succeeded the late 
Lyman H. Treadway, as vice-president 
of the company and general manager of 
the Cleveland plant. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club, Chamber of 
Commerce and other Cleveland organ- 
izations. His business connection and 
his frequent attendance at hardware 
conventions made him widely known 
among the hardware trade. 





Sargent & Co. to Increase 
Capitalization 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
builders’ hardware, are to increase the 
capitalization from $325,000 to $6,500,- 
000, of which $1,300,000 will be pre- 
ferred and the balance common stock. 
This increase in capitalization is the 
first since 1866. 





Lewis H. Bolce Dead 


Lewis H. Bolce, Cincinnati, paint 
jobber and dealer, died at his home re- 
cently, following a short illness. Mr. 
Bolce was seventy-three years of age, 
and had been in business at Peebles 
Corner, Cincinnati, for twenty-five 
years. He was also one of the largest 
jobbers of linseed oil in the State of 
Ohio. He was very active in all civic 
undertakings and was a member of all 
the city’s business organizations. He is 
survived by a widow, three sons and 
*hree daughters. 
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Thrift Week Should Boost Paint 
Sales 


National Thrift Week begins on Jan. 
17, Benjamin Franklin’s _ birthday. 
Thrift Week will be observed in cities, 
towns and counties all over the nation. 
Magazines, newspapers, bankers, busi- 
ness men, merchants, churches, Y. M 
C. A’s and other organizations will 
unite in a great organized effort to 
conserve wealth and property. 

The Save the Surface idea specially 
has a logical place in any thrift pro- 
gram, and the hardware trade should 
not pass this opportunity to stress the 
thrift of a greater use of paint and 
varnish. 

Retailers should tie up with Thrift 
Week in the local advertising and win- 
dow displays. It would probably pay to 
send a letter to customers announcing 
a Thrift Week special. 





Tom Whitten Honored 


Tom Whitten, Whitten Hardware Co., 
Trenton, Mo., has been elected a director 
for the State of Missouri, in the Inter- 
state Merchants’ Council. This organi- 
zation was originally sponsored by the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 





Chenault & O’Rear Damaged by 


Fire 





Fire recently guttered the hardware 
store of Chenault & O’Rear, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky., the damage being estimated 
at $20,000, fully covered by insurance. 





Soule Addresses Hardware Boosters 





Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE addressed the New York Hardware 
Boosters at the annual Christmas 
luncheon of that organization Dec. 26 
at the Hardware Club, 253 Broadway, 
New York City, and predicted that 
“there will be a premium on workers 
and boosters in 1923.” 

“Business during the past twenty 
years,” Mr. Soule said, “has advanced, 
comparatively, as the automobile has 
over the old horse drawn vehicle.” He 
spoke about the importance of the sales- 
man in the growth of modern business 
and he urged salesmen to spend more 
time in learning the lines they sell, the 
people they sell to, and the most effec- 
tive way of imparting what they know 
to their customers. 

Mr. Soule suggested that salesmen 
should do more reading in order to in- 
crease their vocabularies so as to speak 
more clearly and forcibly in their sales 
talks. The necessity for courage was 
also stressed by Mr. Soule who was 
tendered a rising vote of thanks at the 
conclusion of his talk. 

Seymour N. Sears, past chief booster 
spoke informally about the growth of 
the organization and urged everybody 
to help make the Boosters smoker a 
success. 

C. C. Dietrich, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee dressed as Santa 
Claus distributed souvenirs among the 
members during the luncheon. The 
meeting was presided over by F. H. 
Ritterbusch, chief booster. 
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Radio Exposition Proves Great Success 


MORE THAN 100 EXHIBITORS 
DEMONSTRATE LINES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


—- 


Broadcasting Attracts Visitors — 
Many Interesting Exhibits 
Featured 


One hundred and three firms were 
represented with booths at the Amer- 
ican Radio Exposition, held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
21 to 30, 1922. ‘Lhe building was open 
to visitors from noon to 10:30 P. M. 
daily. At night the crowds were large 
and during the afternoon there were 
hundreds of interested people walking 
about, listening to salesmen, who ap- 
peared very tolerant in the dispensation 
of valuable information. 

The feature that surprised many 
people and appealed to every visitor 
was the lack of confusion on the main 
floor. The exposition showed evidence 
of intelligent regulation. All amplify- 
ing demonstrations were made in spa- 
cious, sound-proof booths located on the 
mezzanine balcony. There were about 
thirty of these booths on this floor. 
Most of them were popular with visitors 
as very efficient equipment, operated 
by experts, was used in these displays. 
Some of the booths were limited to the 
use of amplifying horns, others demon- 
strated the short range efficiency of 
crystal sets, a few had comparative 
tests, using cabinet sets. Two or three 
were devoted to the use of indoor 
aerials. 

On the main floor the displays were 
well arranged. Wide aisle space was 
provided and there was no difficulty in 
hearing the lectures and sales talks 
offered by those in charge of booths. 
Several manufacturers built large re- 
productions of the equipment they 
made. Some of these models were en- 
larged ten times or more. This made 
it very easy for the layman to under- 
stand some of the intricate windings 
and connections necessary in the more 
elaborate sets. One booth contained a 
large cabinet set that stood at least 10 
ft. high. This was very popular as the 
visitor could walk around in back in 
an effort to trace the path of the wires. 

In the use of radio equipment there 
are many adjustments made that are 
not readily understood by the amateur. 
These large models helped to educate 
the fan in the mysteries of these ad- 
justments. In fact the entire show was 
full of educational features. Salesmen, 
well versed in the subject, explained at 
great length the workings of the equip- 
ment on view. 

At stated periods during the day 
broadcasting was done in full view of 
visitors, who could also hear the pro- 
grams throughout the building. These 
broadcasting programs included 
speeches by prominent preachers, 
actors, public officials and concerts, 
vocal and instrumental, by some of the 
world’s best talent. 

Special radio receiving apparatus 
was installed at the Palace for the re- 
ception of concerts at certain hours. 
Every hour at the half hour mark talk- 
ing moving pictures were offered in a 
light proof room on the main floor. 





The equipment displayed was abun- 
dant and in great variety. There were 
several types of crystal detectors, many 
cabinet sets, mounted sets, parts for 
assembling, various accessories, special 
types of binding posts, all kinds of 
panels, controls, and phones. 

It was learned that many hardware 
dealers in the Metropolitan district and 
nearby counties attended the show for 
the purpose of augmenting their radio 
departments. Some of them placed 
orders or invited salesmen to visit their 
stores to advise on expanding the stock 
of radio goods. 

The exposition was conducted by the 
American Radio Exposition Co., New 
York. All publicity was in charge of 
Edward F. Korbel. 


Plans for National Auto Shows 


Plans are practically completed for 
the New York Auto Show and the Chi- 
cago Auto Show. These two events are 
international in scope and _ interest. 
They are held under the auspices of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The New York National Auto 
Show will be held at Grand Central 
Palace Jan. 6 to 13, 1923. The Chicago 
National Auto Show will be held Jan. 
27 to Feb. 3 at the Coliseum. Samuel 
A. Miles, New York, will manage both 
expositions. His office is at 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Francis A. Rugg Dies 


Francis A. Rugg, Greenfield, Mass., 
died at his home in that city Sunday, Dec. 
24. Mr. Rugg was born in Montague, 
Mass., Jan. 28, 1856, the son of Amos 
and Julia Kellogg Rugg. His father, 
in 1842, started the manufacture of 
rakes in Montague, and Mr. Rugg en- 
tered his employ as a young man. When 
the father died his son bought out other 
heirs, becoming the head of the busi- 
ness. The plant was enlarged, but sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire. It was 
then decided to move to Greenfield, 
where more than 100,000 rakes have 
been manufactured annually, and ap- 
proximately twice as many snow 
shovels. 


Stanley Works to Build 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., propose within the near future 
to erect a modern plant on land recently 
purchased from the W. L. Damon Co., 
Church St. The property adjoins the 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 


A. L. Brown with Chase, Parker 
& 


Co. 


A. L. Brown, Garage & Factory 
pt egg “Tew Co., Boston, has joined the 
sales force of Chase, Parker & Co., 
Boston, mill supplies and heavy hard- 
ware, and will cover Vermont and west- 
ern Massachusetts. 
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Llew Soule to Speak at Western 
Conventions 


Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, will leave New York early this 
month on a speaking tour that will 
carry him to the Pacific Coast. He will 
attend many of the far western conven- 
tions to be held this winter, where he 
is scheduled to speak on hardware mer- 
chandising and salesmanship. 

Among the conventions at which Mr. 
Soule will speak are the following: 
Mountain States Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association, Denver, Colo., Jan. 23 
to 25; Idaho Retail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association, Boise, Idaho, Jan. 31 
to Feb. 2; Pacific Northwest Hardware 
& Implement Association, Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 7 to 9; Oregon Retail Hard- 
ware & Implement Association, Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. 14 to 16; California 
Retail Hardware & Implement Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 19 to 
21; Southern California Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Fullerton, Cal., Feb. 
27 to 28. 

Mr. Soule will be in the west six to 
eight weeks, during which time he will 
study agricultural and business condi- 
tions as they affect the hardware jobber 
and retailer. 


E. B. Hatch to Represent Hardware 
Manufacturers 


ao 


Emery B. Hatch, formerly with Sup- 
plee-Biddle Co., Phila., has established 
himself as a manufacturer’s agent cov- 
ering the New England States. He 
will represent Smith & Hemenway, 
Irvington, N. J.; The Germantown 
Tool Works, Phila.; Frain-Sla ker 
Hardware Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa.; 
Ohlen-Bishop Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Reading Knob Works, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co. Changes Hands 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been purchased by a group 
of business men, headed by Gustav 
Mattman, machine tool builder. No 
changes will be made in the organiza- 
tion, other than that Mr. Mattman will 
take over the active direction of the 
company’s affairs in the capacity of 
president. 


W. F. Concannon Shear Co. to 
Expand 


The W. F. Concannon Shear Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn., has leased quarters on 
Ogden and Knowlton Sts., Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant expansion being made 
necessary by the company’s increased 
business. 


Jones Hardware Co. Changes Name 


The Jones Hardware Co., Kingston, 
Ohio, has been purchased by J. M. Fer- 
guson, Cincinnati, who will in future 
operate the business under the name of 
the Ferguson Hardware Co. 
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NEW HARDWARE ASS’N 
FORMED 


Manufacturers Representatives Or- 
ganize at Meeting Held in 
New York City 


A new hardware association was 
started in New York City Dec. 27 by a 
group of manufacturers representatives 
for the purpose of promoting the busi- 
ness welfare of manufacturers repre- 
sentatives in the New York district, 
and with the hope of eventually de- 
veloping it into a national organization. 

The new organization will be known 
as the Association of Hardware Manu- 
facturers Representatives. W. H. 
Lavac was elected temporary chairman 
and Charles Miller was chosen as tem- 
porary secretary. The salesmen who 
attended the initial meeting were 
brought together at 42 Murray Street 
by Mr. Lavac who presented the propo- 
sition of organizing the new associa- 
tion to them. 

Any firm or salesman who represents 
two or more hardware or tool factories 
is eligible for membership. Other 
meetings will be held for drafting a 
constitution and by-laws and for the 
election of officers. 

Those who attended the first meeting 
were: L. Lavac, Charles Miller, 
Herbert R. Conner, Harvey Bronner, 
Lewis A. Abrams, Arthur P. Hendricks, 
C. P. Blair, Geo. L. Swartwout, W. B. 
Da Silva, O. D. Peters. 


Hagar Hardware Co. ~ Expand 


The Hagar Hardware Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., recently purchased a building 
at King and St. Paul Streets, to house 
the company’s wholesale department. 
The building will be remodeled provid- 
ing for modern stock rooms, offices and 
a new heating plant. It is thought 
that the alterations will be completed 
early in January. 


Harvie in New and Larger Quarters 


The Harvie Hardware & Implement 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., will soon move 
into new and larger quarters which 
will house hardware stocks valued at 
$20,000. For the present the hardware 
stock will include chiefly mechanics’ 
tools, shelf hardware and_ builders’ 
hardware. Other lines will be added 
later. In the implement department 
samples only will be carried on the sale 
floor. Surplus stock will be kept in the 
company’s warehouse. All stock will 
be carefully sampled behind glass in 
full view of all those who enter the 
store. 

The company conducts both retail and 
wholesale departments. 


Winten with Consolidated Tool 
Works 


Jules N. Winten, formerly with the 
Bancroft Corp., Worcester, Mass., will 
represent the Consolidated Tool Works, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Winten will cover 
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the following States: Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio and the 
city of Louisville, Ky. 


Death of Thomas J. Ray 


Thomas J. Ray, vice-president, of the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Southington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of builders’ hardware and car- 
penters and mechanics’ tools, died Dec. 
23, age forty-five years. He was ill a 
week and his death was caused by pneu- 
monia which followed an operation. 
Mr. Ray had been connected with the 


Thomas J. Ray 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. twenty-five 
years, having worked up from a minor 
position. In 1920 he succeeded the late 
Lyman H. Treadway, as vice-president 
of the company and general manager of 
the Cleveland plant. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club, Chamber of 
Commerce and other Cleveland organ- 
izations. His business connection and 
his frequent attendance at hardware 
conventions made him widely known 
among the hardware trade. 


Sargent & Co. to Increase 
Capitalization 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
builders’ hardware, are to increase the 
capitalization from $325,000 to $6,500,- 
000, of which $1,300,000 will be pre- 
ferred and the balance common stock. 
This increase in capitalization is the 
first since 1866. 


Lewis H. Bolce Dead 


Lewis H. Bolce, Cincinnati, paint 
jobber and dealer, died at his home re- 
cently, following a short illness. Mr. 
Bolce was seventy-three years of age, 
and had been in business at Peebles 
Corner, Cincinnati, for twenty-five 
years. He was also one of. the largest 
jobbers of linseed oil in the State of 
Ohio. He was very active in all civic 
undertakings and was a member of all 
the city’s business organizations. He is 
survived by a widow, three sons and 
three daughters. 
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Thrift Week Should Boost Paint 
Sales 


National Thrift Week begins on Jan. 
17, Benjamin Franklin’s _ birthday. 
Thrift Week will be observed in cities, 
towns and counties all over the nation. 
Magazines, newspapers, bankers, busi- 
ness men, merchants, churches, Y. M 
C. A’s and other organizations will 
unite in a great organized effort to 
conserve wealth and property. 

The Save the Surface idea specially 
has a logical place in any thrift pro- 
gram, and the hardware trade should 
not pass this opportunity to stress the 
thrift of a greater use of paint and 
varnish. 

Retailers should tie up with Thrift 
Week in the local advertising and win- 
dow displays. It would probably pay to 
send a letter to customers announcing 
a Thrift Week special. 


Tom Whitten Honored 


Tom Whitten, Whitten Hardware Co., 
Trenton, Mo., has been elected a director 
for the State of Missouri, in the Inter- 
state Merchants’ Council. This organi- 
zation was, originally sponsored by the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 


Chenault & O’Rear Damaged by 


Fire 


Fire recently guttered the hardware 
store of Chenault & O’Rear, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky., the damage being estimated 
at $20,000, fully covered by insurance. 


Soule Addresses Hardware Boosters 


Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE addressed the New York Hardware 
Boosters at the annual Christmas 
luncheon of that organization Dec. 26 
at the Hardware Club, 253 Broadway, 
New York City, and predicted that 
“there will be a premium on workers 
and boosters in 1923.” 

“Busitfess during the past twenty 
years,” Mr. Soule said, “has advanced, 
comparatively, as the automobile has 
over the old horse drawn vehicle.” He 
spoke about the importance of the sales- 
man in the growth of modern business 
and he urged salesrhen to spend more 
time in learning the lines they sell, the 
people they sell to, and the most effec- 
tive way of imparting what they know 
to their customers. 

Mr. Soule suggested that salesmen 
should do more reading in order to in- 
crease their vocabularies so as to speak 
more clearly and forcibly in their sales 
talks. The necessity for courage was 
also stressed by Mr. Soule who was 
tendered a rising vote of thanks at the 
conclusion of his talk. 

Seymour N. Sears, past chief booster 
spoke informally about the growth of 
the organization and urged everybody 
to help make the Boosters smoker a 
success. 

C. C. Dietrich, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee dressed as Santa 
Claus distributed souvenirs among the 
members during the luncheon. The 
meeting was presided over by F. H. 
Ritterbusch, chief booster. 
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Smith Joins Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co. 


K. M. Smith recently joined the staff 
of the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Co., Inc., 17 Park Place, New York | 


City, as general battery sales manager. 


K. M, Smith 


Mr. Smith was formerly general sales 
manager of the Gould Storage Pattery 
Co., and during the war he served as 
assistant to William C. Potter, director 
of aircraft production. 


Boosters’ Smoker March 9 


The fifth annual smoker of the New 
York Hardware Boosters will be held 
at the New York Turn Hall, Lexington 
Avenue and Eighty-fifth Street, Friday 
evening, March 9, at eight o’clock. C. 
C. Dietrich, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, has charge of the ar- 
rangements. He says that more will 
be done this year to make the smoker 
and entertainment a success than ever 
before. 


Frank’s Hardware Co. Formed 


Frank Greenberg and Jack Zucker 
have opened a hardware business at 
881 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Mr. 
Greenberg was formerly buyer for the 
Jones Hardware Corporation, and be- 
fore that was with Thos. Hindley & 
Sons, New York. The new firm will be 
known as Frank’s Hardware Co. 


Imhoff Leaves Precision & Thread 
Grinder Mfg. Co. 


F. Rodger Imhoff, formerly sales 
manager and consulting engineer of the 
Precision & Thread Grinder Mfg. Co., 
1 South. Twenty-first Street, Philadel- 
phia, recently resigned that position. 


R. MacW. Lee Now Manufacturers’ | 


Agent 


Robert MacW. Lee, for 20 years Chi- | 


cago manager for the Griffin Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., has severed his connections 
with that firm and has opened an office 








| where the original retail 
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as a manufacturers’ agent at 136 West 
Lake Street, Room 544. Mr. Lee has 
secured several representative lines 
which are sold to the hardware trade 
and is still in the market for other 
lines. 


| Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. to Build 


Workmen are now actively engaged in 


| the erection of a new one-story building 
| addition to the plant of the Kokomo 
| Steel & Wire Co., 
| new section will be used for galvanizing. 


Kokomo, Ind. The 


It provides additional floor space meas- 


| uring 90 x 425. 


Unusual Record of Witte Hardware 
Co. 


Seventy-three years in the same city 


| block is the record of the Witte Hard- 
| ware Co., St. Louis; Mo. 


was founded in 1849 at 712 North 


| Third Street as Schmieding & Wulfing. 


It was then a retail business. In 1862 


| Mr. Wulfing withdrew and the firm be- 


came known as F. E. Schmieding & Co. 
Three years later F. A. Witte, Sr., was 
admitted into partnership, though the 
firm name was unchanged. In 1872 
Mr. Witte bought out his associates and 
conducted the business alone for one 
year. 

It was in 1873 that F. A. Witte, Sr., 
took in his brother, Otto H. Witte, as a 
partner, and the business became 
strictly a wholesale hardware business, 
operating as F. A. Witte & Co. Pro- 
gressing steadily, the business soon 
required more space. In 1876 an addi- 
tion was built at 706 North Third 
Street and a building located at No. 
704, on the same street, was acquired. 
In taking on this property they pur- 
chased a 


dealer in St. Louis and founder of the 
famous Shaw’s’ Botanical 


This business | 





lot formerly occupied by | 
Henry Shaw, pioneer retail hardware | 


Gardens. | 
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Pittsburgh Steel Concerns 
Consolidate - 


Announcement has been made that 
the interests of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Morris & Bailey Steel Co., 
both of Pittsburgh, have been consoli- 
dated into one company. Details have 
yet to be worked out. These will be 
finished in a short time. 

The Oliver Iron & Steel Co. is one of 
the oldest steel concerns in the Pitts- 
burgh district, having first been or- 
ganized more than 50 years ago, and 
was incorporated in 1889. The company 
is a large manufacturer of track, car- 
riage and machine bolts, rivets, wagon 
hardware, car forgings, track tools, 
telegraph pole equipment, and other 
similar goods. It has an annual capac- 


| ity of 100,000 tons of rolled products, 


800,000 kegs of bolts, 139,200 kegs of 
nuts, 95,000 kegs of rivets, 28,000 kegs 
of washers and 4000 tons of forgings. 

The Morris & Bailey Steel Co. is also 
one of the older steel concerns in the 
Pittsburgh district, and is a large maker 
of cold rolled ‘strip steel, buying its hot 
rolled strips in the open market. The 
new concern will be known as the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corporation, and will have 
a capital of $8,000,000. 


Heavy Hardware Convention at 
Chicago 


The American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association will hold its next 
convention, in May, at Chicago. Pres- 
ent officers are: President, W. L. Nie- 
kamp, Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. 
Louis; first vice-president, John B. 
Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New York; 
second vice-president, C. R. Williams, 
Williams Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; secretary-treasurer, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, New York. 





These various additions gave the busi- | 


ness considerable space and afforded a 
wider scope of activity. 

F. A. Witte, Sr., died in 1880 and 
Otto H. Witte became president of the 
newly incorporated Witte Hardware 
Co. Another brother, Ernest Witte, 
became vice-president. Otto H. Witte 
died in 1919 and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by F. Alexandra Witte, dr., a 
joined the organization in 1885. F. 
Witte, Jr., died in 1919. 

The present active officers of the 
company are Walter Schulz, president; 
Mrs. O. H. Witte and H. W. Gehner, 
vice-presidents; Oscar A. Straude, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. F. A. Witte, treasurer. 
Mr. Schulz came with the company in 
1880 and Mr. Straude joined the or- 
ganization in 1882. 

Through these seventy-three years, 
marked with progress and many 
changes in executive personnel the 
business remains in the same city block 
hardware 
store of Schmieding & Wulfing stood. 
This was the foundation of the present 
Witte Hardware Co., Inc. 


Those attending the Western Retail 
Implement & Hardware Convention, 
Kansas City, Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19, will 
enjoy the benefit of reduced railroad 
fare on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 








Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That business is no longer a mat- 
ter of mere physical labor. 

That business to-day is a science 
where work must be backed up by 
proper plans and methods. 

That every day new thoughts are 
developed, new ideas created and 
new methods tried out. 

That success in business follows 
the selection of the best of these 
ideas, thoughts and methods. 

That personal experience is too 
expensive for a regular business 
diet. 

That you can save time, effort 
and money by utilizing the experi- 
ences of others. 

That an hour spent in reading 
may save a week of work, and a 
month of worry. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Inventory Slows Up Business—Price Changes Announced — 
Better Sentiment in Farm States 


NVENTORY occupied the attention of hardware manufacturers, 

jobbers and retailers in all sections of the country during the 
last week of the old year. Buying and selling were virtually at a 
standstill. : 

Some manufacturers have already announced price readjustments. 
Among the items reported to have been advanced are the following: 
Copper burrs, 5 per cent; wheeled toys, 5 per cent; electric and 
power churns, 5 per cent; some makes of levels, 7144 per cent; some 
brands of chisels, 10 per cent; some sizes of grinding wheels were 
advanced and others were reduced. Micrometers were reduced by 
some manufacturers and reductions were also made on some lines 
of mechanics’ tools. 

Christmas business exceeded anything reported during the past 
three years in practically all of the leading hardware centers. A 
more hopeful sentiment is said to be manifesting itself in the agri- 
cultural regions in the Central and Western States. An active 
spring has been predicted by many authorities. 


NEW YORK 


UIETNESS prevailed in the local 
wholesale market last week. Buy- 


A Quiet 
Market 


NOME of the outstanding shortages 
disclosed by jobbers’ inventories 


Present 
Shortages 


ing was limited entirely to indispensa- 
bles. Jobbers and retailers in all parts of this 
district were busy taking inventory. 

As this issue goes to press too early for the publi- 
cation of any statistics comparing 1922 with 1921, 
it may nevertheless be said that the business done 
during the last month of 1922 far exceeded Decem- 
ber, 1921, by a substantial margin. 

No price changes of any importance were an- 
nounced by local jobbers during the past week. It 
is expected, however, as this department has pre- 
dicted for some time, that a number of price changes 
and price readjustments will be announced during 
the first part of January. 


Ash Sifters —No demand seemed to 
be manifested for these articles last 
week. Jobbers expect further buying, 
presumably of a pick-up nature, during 
January and February. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. l'’ew York: light. 


Hatchets, full 
shingling, No. 1, 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Ib., $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 
polished half and 
$18.80 per doz.; No. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Fair stocks are re- 
ported. Prices are firm and the demand Lock washers, js to %-in., 70 per 


are hatchets, hanimers, saws, shovels, 
sleds, ice skates and some makes of tools. 

Factories are said to be working overtime to 
catch up with orders that have piled up during the 
past few months. The freight congestion, the coal 
shortage and labor troubles also are said to be re- 
sponsible for some of the present shortages. 

Jobbers expect substantial orders for hardware 
staples because it is said general retail stocks are 
low. They are advising their customers to place 
their orders early. It is not believed factories will 
catch up in time to supply the potential demand for 
winter specialties although some jobbers are confi- 
dent conditions will be corrected. 


to 78% per cent from new list. 
Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 
Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 
Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent 


cent; *; to %-in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; {} to 1-in., 40 and 5 per cent. 


Ash sifters, revolving, galvanized ’ P 7 " , 
2 “ ~~ . Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

acke y rate, $2.2 2.28 : we : ° 
packed two to a crate, $2.27 to $2.29 Square nuts, %-in., l6c. to Ife. 


each, per Ib.; #,-in., 15e. to 16c. per Ib.; %- 
Axes and Hatchets.—Stocks are in., 13c. to 14e. per Ib.; ye-in., 12¢ ‘to 

. . 20 > * ej . %e > : 

broken, prices are stiff, and the demand 13c. per Ib.; %-in., Ile. to 12c. per Ib.: 


y ; %-in., 10c. to lle. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
is expected to be strong for some time to 10c. per Ib. 


Clipping Machines.—Little interest 
was shown last week. Prices are firm 
and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 


to come. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $16 to $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 
4%4-lb., $16.50 to $17 per doz. net; 5 to 
5%-lb., $18 per doz. net; 4% to 5%- 
Ib., $17.50 to $18 per doz. net: 516-lb. 
solid, $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-Ib., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%-lb., $18.75 to $19.25 per doz. 
are 4 to 5-lb., $18 to $19.75 per doz. 
net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 5 to 3%- 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 30 and 10 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent; larger and thicker, 
40 and 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, *% and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent, 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, tron, 
35 per cent; brass, 4-32 and 14-20, 66% 


machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1: 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 
Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type. 
$85, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type $85. 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 
Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Jobbers are 
planning to take advance orders on this 
item for spring shipments. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 75c. per gr. 
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is expected by many that the demand 
will increase. 


stantially the same. The local supply 


is fair. 


Furnace Scoops.—Little buying was 
reported last week, although jobbers 


have a number of orders on their books. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Stocks are broken. Prices are stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, D 
handle, $5.26 per doz.; same, L. handle, 
$4.50 per doz.; with riveted back, D 
handle, $8.95 per doz.; L handle, $8.95 
per doz. 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, better 
grade haif polished, $13.54 per doz.; 
riveted back, half polished, D handle, 
$13.82 per doz. 


Game Traps.—Prices are firm, stocks 
are fair, and out-of-town business is 
still reported to be good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread, 4% in., $2.75 per doz. 

Jump traps, with chain, No. 0, $1.89 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.22 per doz.; No. 1%, 


Linseed oil, in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 96c. per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 93c. per gal. Calcutta linseed 
oil in bbl., $1.05 per gal. Boiled oil is 
2c. extra. Double boiled oil is 3c. 
extra, and oil in half bbl. is 5c. per 
gal. additional. 


Nails.—Shortages are reported in all 
parts of the city. Prices are eccentric. 
The demand is vigorous. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.50 net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 
to $4.20 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1x12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.85 for galvanized and $5.16 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine screws, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 62% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 70 per 
cent; fillister, No. 2 and No. 3 wy 
per cent; No, 4 and larger, 65 per 
cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 62% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 2 and 5 per cent. Cap 
screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set screws, 
70 per cent. . 


$3.25 per doz.; No. 2, $5 per doz.; No. 
3, $6.75 per doz.; No. 4, $7.90 per doz. 

Triumph traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 
doz.; No, 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 11%, 


Sharpening Stones.—January busi- 
ness is expected to be good on this item. 
Stocks are fair, prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Sharpening stones, 8x2x1, fine, 
medium and coarse, $18 per doz.; 
8x2x%, fine, medium and coarse, 
$16.20 per doz.; 6x 2x1, fine, medium 


Poultry Netting—Orders are being 
booked by local jobbers for spring ship- 

$2.75 per doz.; No. 12, $3.60 per doz.; £. : ° 

No. 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7.35 per ment at the following prices: 

doz. Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


Poultry netting, galvanized after 

Hand Tools.—Shortages are reported weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 
on some items. Good Christmas sales cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed “ 

were enjoyed throughout this district. and coarse, $13.80 per doz.; 6 x 2x %, 


for factory shipments. ‘ a A $ 
; n P ° ne, medium and coarse, $10.80 per 
Prices are firm, and some jobbers an- Rope and Twine.—These lines are doz. 

ticipate advances. 


somewhat dull at present. Stocks are Gombination stones, one aide fine 

: ‘ , e other side coarse, x2x1, 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: reported to be fair, and prices strong. 21 per doz.; 7x2x1, $18 per doz.: 
Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 


6x2x1, $15 per doz.; 5x2x%, $12 
Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18%c. to 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. 


per doz.; 4x1%x%, $10.20 per doz. 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade, léc. . : 
Machinists’ Hammers.—8-oz., $8.40 per lb. Socket firmer chisels are now being 
per doz.; 12-0z., $8.40 per doz.; 16-0z., 


woul: No. 1 grade, lic. per Ib. Sisal quoted at 50 and 10 per cent off, in- 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. o. 2 grade, 13c, per Ib. t rope, 
Hand Drilis.—Steel frame, nickel stead of 60 per cent off by some local 


22c. per Ib P 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, Lath yarn, 13c. = 14c. oer Ib. we jobbers. 
length 1 in. without drill points, wrapping twine, ec. to c, per ‘ A P A P - 
$2.30 each. Same, large size, length India hemp twine, No. 6, 19c. to 21c. Stove Pipe.—This line is very quiet. 
12% in., $2.42 each. Same, black Prices are firm and stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


per lb. 
enamel frame, 12% in. long with 8 _ i ; 
drill points, $2.28 each. Same, solid Rubber Hose. Quotations for spring Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 


steel frame, detachable steel handle, shipment are as follows: 
ollow end handle, partly nickel Jobbers’ : 
"1 oa quotations, f.0.b. New York: $2 per doz. lengths net; -in. 7 
plated, 11 in., no drill points, $1.91 Rubber hose, 50-ft. lengths, %-in., to $215 per don dhe: in” ea, 
$1.75 to $2.30 per doz. lengths net; 


each ” ‘ ; 
. “Good Luck,” 10%c. per ft. ‘Milo,’ 
Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 12%c. per ft. “Bull Dog,” 13c. per ft. 5im-in., $2 to $2.45 per doz, lengths 


adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, m 

forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, Lengths of 25 ft. "aC. per ft, ‘extra. ov age oe $2.25 to $2.60 per doz. 

15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron Sash Cord.—Little interest is being gths net. 

frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball — shown this article at the present time. Snow Shovels.—Shortages are re- 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: ported, price advances are rumored and 


bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 

Cotton sash cord, 47c. to 50c. base unfilled orders are said to be on jobbers’ 
per Ib. books. ; 


attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 
Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- Prices vary according to grade and 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit differ also in different sections of the Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
yg rt ceceee d, a a ey a , city. Pr nd ee oe steel snow shovels, 
each; 15-in., . each; -in., a * ribbed steel blade, 7%x10-in., ash 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., Screen Wire.—Present quotations for D-handle, $3.46 per Son’ Baume, ribbed 
spring deliveries are as follows: steel blade, 21x16-in., reinforced 


$1.65 each. 
ad . " > back. D-handle, $11.50 per doz. 
Ice Skates.—There are probably no aos eee ore ars Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 


jobbers in the local market whose stocks f.0.b. factory: 12 mesh, $2 f.0.b. fac- japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 

are not badly broken. Prices are firm. tory, $2.15 New York stock; dess than Sleds.—There will probably be a de- 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: St~in., 360. pee te) it Comeeenve mand for these articles well on to the 
Men’s and boys’ all clamp club black, 12 mesh, $1.90 to $2.20, New ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Men's ¢ ) winter if there is any amount of snow 


skates, top part made of best quality York stock. Extra less than _24-in., 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in., ee Per ee es ee ey ee because of the shortage that exists. 





runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same, with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same, 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men’s and boys’ all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runners cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same, with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated, 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, 
extension 6 to 9 in., 46c. per pair. 
Women’s and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holders for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Dull finish zinc coated galvanized 


Prices are high. 


cloth, 12 mesh, $2.50 f.o0.b. factory, 
$2.65 New York stock; 14 mesh, $3 
f.o.b. factory, $3.15 New York stock; 
16 mesh, $3.55 f.o.b. factory; 13 mesh, 
$4.60 f.o.b. factory, $4.85 New York 
stock. Extras same as black. 

Bright, 12x13 mesh, $3.75 f.0.b. 
factory, $4 New York stock; XH 
14 mesh, $5.35 f.o.b. factory, $5.60 
New York stock; 14 mesh, $4.10 f.o.b. 
factory, $4.30 New York stock; 16 
mesh, $4.60 f.o.b. factory; 18 mesh, 
$6.85 f.o.b. factory; 20 mesh, $7:85 
f.o.b. factory, and 24 mesh, $9.85 
f.o.b. factory. Extra, less than 24-in. 
15c. C; over 48-in., 60c, per C. 

Copper, 14 mesh, $5.75 New York 
stock. Extras, 15c. less than 24-in. 
No half coils. 

Bronze, 14 mesh, $6.75 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, $7 New York stock; 16 mesh, 
$7.25 f.0.b. factory, $7.65 New York 
stock. Extras same as copper. Freight 
allowance, 50c. on 100 Ib. 


Screws.—Jobbers in some sections re- 
port broken stocks. It is said that the 


Linseed Oil.—No particular interest mills have more orders than they can 


was shown last week. Prices are sub- 


fill for some time. Prices are firm. It 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No, 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each; 
No. 5, $8.50 each; Junior Racer, $6 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—-From New York stock, 
33% per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent. 

List Price.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No, 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 

12, $3.75 each; Racer, $4 
eac 


Discount.—From New York stocks, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 


Window Glass.—Practically no buying 
was reported during the past week. 
Prices are firm, and stocks are said to 
be small. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
A single, 84 per cent, B single, 86 
per cent; A double, 85 per cent; B 
— 88 per cent. List of March 1, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30. 


HE start of the Christmas trade 

saw the hardware business of 

this section increase in a very 
satisfactory manner. As the days 
passed, stocks in the distributing cen- 
ters were liberally drawn upon, and 
there were some items that ran out com- 
pletely before the trading was com- 
pleted. Toys were the first to be de- 
pleted. It is thought that the toy sale 
in this section was tremendous. One 
hardware dealer in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago sold over $10,000 worth of toys 
and fifteen days before Christmas was 
unable to get enough replenishments 
for his stock. Sleds and ice skates 
were in tremendous demand, due to the 
winter weather just at that time, and 
some distributors practically cleaned 
out their entire stocks of these items. 

Just now everyone is busy with in- 
ventory. The wholesale trade did not 
any more than start to slacken when 
full ferces were started preparing for 
the annual inventory. The retailer is 
now in the midst of this work. The 
jobber will have his work done by this 
time and be preparing January clear- 
ing specials and full forces will start 
the shipment of all kinds of future 
orders specified for January delivery. 
The retailers in many cities will put on 
large January clearance sales to clear 
their stocks of slow movers .and ex- 
cesses which will show up on the inven- 
tories. In this way it is expected that 
the entire month will be very busy as 
far as the hardware field is concerned. 

The manufacturers as a rule are well 
satisfied with the business they did in 
1922 and have enough orders on hand 
to keep them going at present capacity 
for some time. In fact, some factories 
have notified the trade they are out of 
the market until they can get caught 
up with present unfilled business. 

The feeling of optimism which has 
prevailed for the last few months had 
a very decided effect on the size of the 
holiday business as it is reflected in un- 
usually large sales. Chicago has not 
had such a large holiday business in 
years and ready money did not seem to 
be scarce, 

While it has been the feeling right 
along in this territory that present 
prices would hold into the first quar- 
ter with little or no change, there is so 
much talk of shortages and slow deliv- 
eries that some lines may force higher 
prices to obtain deliveries. It is be- 
lieved that manufacturers, as a whole, 
are striving to keep prices down as 
much as possible, not as a matter of 
sentiment, but because they believe that 
higher prices will tend to check the pres- 
ent heavy demand. 

Word from the agricultural sections 
gives much more hope for 1923 busi- 
ness. There is a feeling that present 
prices for corn and other produce is 
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more satisfactory than it has been, and 
with this feeling merchandise will be 
purchased much more freely and more 
cash will move to the retailer. There 
are still some agricultural sections of 
this part of the country where condi- 
tions are far from satisfactory, and it 
is hoped that the first quarter will see 
a marked improvement. 


Alarm Clocks.—The demand for this 
line continues to be the heaviest in 
years, with little headway being made 
by factories. Wholesalers are obliged 
to take shipments by express to main- 
tain any kind of stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 doz. 
lots; case lots, $11.04. Blue Bird, 
$13.20 doz, lots; case lots, $12.84; 
Black bird, $18.96 doz. lots; case lots, 
$18.36; Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots; case 
lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 doz. lots; case ‘lots, $14.64 doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—Tires ad- 
vanced 7144 per cent. The volume of 
sales is reported to be very good, due 
to the open winter weather which has 
kept more cars in use than usual, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. 

We quote from jobbers’ 

f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf Ford, 50c. 
each; Regular, 50c. each; Champion 

X, 45c. each; lots of 100, 41c. each; 


Champion Blue Box Line, 53c. each; 
A C. Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 


stocks, 


E6c. each; A C Special Ford, 44c. 
each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3289, 
$6 each; Stewart, $5 each. 

Motor Meters.—Standard, $7.50 
each; Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E A Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; 
Ajax, No. 6, 85c. each: National 
Standard, No. 21, $1.10 each. 
Pumps.—Rose, 14%-in. cylinder, 
$1.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, Dozen pair lots, 
33%, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non-skid, 
fabric, $8 each; cord, $10.85 each: 
Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.25 each; 
red inner tubes, 30 x 3% $1.65 each. 
Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycerine, 
70c. per gallon. 

Non-Freeze—Alcohol and Glycerine, 
70e per gallon. 


Axes.—Deliveries are still slow from 
the factories. Demand is very good con- 
sidering that this is the height of the 
season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base: double bitted, $18.50 
doz, base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight. single 
bitted. $12.50 doz. base: single hitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz.. according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—The future or- 
ders on this line are far ahead of last 
year’s. There are little or no changes 
in prices for next season. Considering 
the modern bicycle with all of the ac- 
cessories, which are now part of the 
standard equipment, it is said that 
prices are not out of line with other 
merchandise on the present market. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Indications point to 
present prices holding for some little 
time. Sales continue to be very heavy. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Large carriage bolts, 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Despite the fact 
that cold weather usually slows up the 
demand for this line, local houses re- 
port that the demand has continued so 
strong that they have not yet been able 
to build up any stocks. Butts are par- 
ticularly hard to get and there is no 
good sized stock in town. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.20 per set; wrought 
brass bit-keyed from door sets, $3.30 
per set; cylinder front door sets, $7.50 
per set. 

Baseball Goods.—Future orders are 
the heaviest in years. Due to the open 
weather, some of the Southern States 
are calling on local jobbers for imme- 
diate shipment of their orders. The 
shortage of this line last year caused 
dealers to specify more freely this year 
and at that shortages in several lines 
are expected before the season is well 
started. 

Chains.—The demand for seasonable 
items is very good. Stocks are com- 
plete and prices are reported strong. 


We qncte from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof. coil 
chains, $8.75 per 100 Ib.; weldless coil 
chain, 50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 
4% electric welded cow ties, $2.85 per 
doz. 

Chisels.—An advance of 7, per cent 
has been made by manufacturers, but 
no local advances have been made. 


Coaster Wagons.—Future orders for 
this line will be taken shortly. Prices 
are expected to be 10 per cent higher. 
Present shipments are heavy. The 
business on this line for 1922 was said 
to be exceptionally large. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The cop- 
per market has strengthened consider- 
ably. Several small advances have been 
received by local houses but prices to 
the retailer have not yet been changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 

burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 

Cutlery.—The Christmas trade on this 
line was most satisfactory. Pocket 
knives are not being produced in quan- 
tities large enough to meet the demand. 
Several factories have business ahead 
for a considerable period. Present 
prices are expected to hold, although 
higher labor costs may make some 
change later. Materials have advanced 
20 per cent within the last six months. 
It looks as if there will be a shortage 
of knives this year. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—The new prices on this line for the 
first quarter are said to be practically 
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the same as those ruling at the close 
of the year. 


Field Fence.—Shipment of the future 
orders has commenced. There is a very 
active demand and mills are still slow 
in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files—Sales are reported as good, 
with prices holding steady. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list: Nicholson files, 50- 
10 per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 
10-10 per cent off list; Black Dia- 
mond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
Fishing Tackle.—If future orders are 

any forecast of the season’s shipments, 
then a record breaking year can be ex- 
pected. Shipments have already started 


to the trade. 


Firearms and Ammunition.—Sales- 
men are taking orders for June 1 ship- 
ment of ammunition. The regular Oct. 
1 dating is being allowed. Prices are 
steady and on the same basis as last 
season. The shortage of firearms this 
year brought out the fact that future 
orders were very light and sufficient 
stock was not bought by wholesalers or 
made up by manufacturers. On the 
other hand the ammunition futures last 
year were very heavy and the result 
was that jobbers and manufacturers 
were prepared for the heavy demand. 
It is believed that more gun and rifle 
future orders will be specified this sea- 
son and that a shortage will not be so 
pronounced next summer. 


(;alvanized Ware.—Stocks continue 
to | move very freely. There are no 
changes in prices and stocks are said 
to be very complete. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 
doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
doz.; Galvanized wash 
$6.15 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; 
doz, 

Garden Hose.—Future sales continue 
to come in large lots. The total ad- 
vances so far have ranged from 10 to 
12% per cent. The rubber market is 
stronger and higher prices are ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in., two ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to lle. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 9%c. to 12¢e. per ft. 
Glass Oven Ware.—The sales on this 

line have been the best on record. Re- 
tail stocks are pretty well cleaned out 
after the holiday trade and wholesalers’ 
stocks are not complete. 

We quote from 
f.0.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles.—Round, No. $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval. No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194. $16 doz.; No. 197. $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202. $6 doz.; 
208. $7.20 doz.; No, 209, $7.20 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232. $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are reported 
as being good. Stocks are still short on 
some sizes of glass and replenishments 
are slow. 


We quote from jobbers 


jobbers’ stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Competition  galv. 
10-qt., $2.15 
14-qt., $2.75 
tubs, No. 1 
No. 3, $8 


jobbers’ stocks, 


167, 
183, 


No. 
doz.: 
doz.; 
No. 


doz.; 4-cup, 


’ 


stocks, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 

double strength A, all brackets, 84 

pec cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib., 

kits, $3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; 

Glazier’s Points, No, 1, 2 and 3, one 

doz. packages, 65c. 

Hammers.—There is nothing new to 
report on this line. Deliveries to job- 
bers are still slow and factories claim 
to be sold up for several months. , The 
market is strong and sales lively. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first qual- 
ity nail hammers, $12 per doz.; Com- 
petitive forged nail hammers, $6 to 
$9 per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 
per doz. 

Hatchets.—Sales are active for the 
season. Deliveries are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.; Competitive 
forged shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 
Hickory Handles—No definite price 

advances have been received as yet, al- 
though they are expected to follow very 
shortly. The demand is exceptionally 
good and deliveries are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
for {‘neeago: No, hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 
selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz., No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.40 doz. 
Hinges.—Stocks at wholesalers’ and 

manufacturers’ have not improved. De- 
‘mand continues heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
oun tes 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
£170: S-in, $2.80; 10-in., $4.30 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10, per 
doz. pairs. 

Ice Cream Freezers—An advance 
very shortly is not considered unlikely. 
Future sales are heavier than last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 

1 qt., $2.95: 2 aqt., $3.45; 3 at., 

4 qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. 

Mountain, % qt., $3.50; 1 qt., 

3 qt., $6.90: 4 qt., A 
qt., $13.50: 10 aqt., 

, less 50 per cent. 

; 2 qt, $4.60; 3 at., 
$5.45: 4 at.. : 6 at., $8.60; 8 at., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 

Ice Skates.—Sales are the heaviest 
in years. The cold snap just before 
Christmas brought out a tremendous 
avalanche of orders that bid fair to 
wipe out stocks. The demand during 
the next month is expected to be very 
big. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp rocker, 
men’s and boys’ bright finish, T0c. 
per pair: key clamp hockey, $1.53 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair: half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and _ girls’, 
$6 per pair. 


Incubators.—The orders on hand are 
said to be the largest ever placed. It 
is thought that recent duty tariff on 
eggs is responsible for the early de- 
mand. 

stocks, 


We auote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 25 per 
cent discount from all lists. 


Lanterns.—The present good demand 
is expected to last through the first 
quarter. 

We 

f.o.b. 


auote 


stocks. 
$6.90 


jobbers’ 
0 tubular, 


from 
No. 


quote 
Chicago: 


January 4, 1923 


per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 

blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz 

cold blast lanterns, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, 
$6 per pair. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—Future or- 
ders are heavy. Shipments have 
started to the trade. The current de- 
mand is very active. Much city busi- 
ness has been placed for this line, 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 

Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Future orders are still coming in and 
sales this year are expected to be most 
satisfactory. Nothing has been heard 
relative to price changes of any nature. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each 
net; 14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., 
$5.85 each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. 
Ball bearing lawn mowers, 4 
blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheel, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., $7.50 each net; 
16-in., $7.80 each net; 10%4-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.50 each net. Same, 
16-in., $9.95 each net; same, 18-in., 
$10.45 each net; 20-in., $11.15 each 
net, 

Grass catchers, wire frames, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per 
doz net. Same for mowers 16 to 20- 
in., $10.50 per doz. net. 

Meat Choppers.—The fall demand has 
been very active. It is expected that 
January and February will be the best 


months in this line in some years. 

Nails.—Despite the fact that cold 
weather has slowed up the demand, the 
mills are not producing enough nails to 
build up local stocks. The current de- 
mand is unusually heavy for this time 
of year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. 

The extra for galvanized nails is 
now $1.50 for 1 in. and longer, $2 for 
shorter than 1 in. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales have been very 
good on this line and current orders are 
still being received in good numbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Florence black oil 
heaters, $7 each, list; nickel trimmed, 
$8.50 each, list; blue enameled, $10.50 
each, list, all subject to 39-5 per cent 
discount. Perfection Oil Heaters, 
black, $6.75 each, list; nickel trimmed, 
$8.25 each, list; blue enamel, $10.50 
each, list, all subject to 30 per cent 
discount. 

Oilers.—Shipments have started on 
future orders, which are said to be very 
heavy. Prices are about the same as 
last season. 

Refrigerators.—Present future or- 
ders are expected to exceed the facto- 
ries’ capacity. Jobbers are selling their 
stocks very rapidly. 

Roller Skates.—Prices have advanced 
approximately 10 per cent in the past 
two weeks. There is tremendously large 
sale of this line and an early shortage 
is expected. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—De- 
spite the lateness of the season there is 
considerable gemand. 


We from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade __ slate 
surfaced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.25 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.60 


quote 


quote stocks, 
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per square; light tale surfaced, 90c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $55 
per ton, 


Rope.—Spring orders are heavier 
than last year. Prices are reported 
strong with advancing tendencies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. to 18%ec. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. to 
16%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 15%4c, !b.; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. to 154c. per 
Ib. base; No, 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%c. to 14c. per lb. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales continue heavy 
with high prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 
per doz. hanks. 

Sash Weights.—The 
eased off somewhat. 

We quote from 


f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
per ton. 


Screws.—New prices have not yet 
been announced, but little change from 
the present schedule is expected. 


We guote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list;; round 
head blued; 75-20-5 per cent new 
list; flat head brass, 78-5 per cent 
new list; round head brass, 7f-20-5 
per cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 
per cent new list. 

Sewing Machines.—A fine lot of fu- 
ture orders have been placed with job- 
bers on this line. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders are still being booked in goodly 
numbers and it is expected that sales 
will be larger than last season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 Ball 
Bearing Clipping Machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 Top Plate, $1; No. 361 Bot- 
tom Plate, $1.50; deaiers’ discount 25 
per cent. Stewart Electric Clipping 
Machine, all standard voltages; hang- 
ing type, $80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.0.b. Chicago; dealers dis- 
count 25 per cent. 


market has 


stocks, 
$47.50 


jobbers 
weights, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
41) Unity Building. 
Boston, Dec. 39. 

T= bell has rung and the 1922 cur- 

tain has gone down for the last 
time—gone down on one of the most 
successful hardware years in New Eng- 
land history. Almost without excep- 
tion jobbers in this town did a bigger 
business in December than in the cor- 
responding month of 1921, which 
swelled earnings for the twelve months 
to remarkable proportions. It is a little 
early for the average retail dealer to 
know how he came out in 1922, yet 
everybody we have put the question to 
the past week has not hesitated to state 
that the year was kind to them. Here 
is an important point that should not be 
overlooked—a large majority of the 
New England retailers are decidedly 
better off financially today than they 
were a year back. 

In wholesale circles the past week 
has been given practically over to in- 
ventories and organization get-to- 
gethers, One jobbing firm, instead of 
having salesmen help in inventory tak- 
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Seeds. — Sales are exceptionally 
heavy. The winter weather just at hol- 
iday time broke several local stocks. 
The January demand is expected to be 
very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 33-in., $11 doz.; 36-in., 
$13.50 doz.; 40-in., $16 doz.; 45-in., 
$20.50 doz.; 56-in., $27 doz. 

Snow Shovels.—The demand was very 
brisk with the first heavy snow. The 
current orders are fair but may be ex- 
pected to take a big increase with the 
first real snow of the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized steel 
snow shovels, ribbed steel blades, 745 
x 10 in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. 
Same, ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in., 
reinforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 
doz. Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 
18-in., japanned D handle, $10.30 per 
doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales are 
excellent with market stronger. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-6) 
solder, $23 ner 100 Ib.: high-speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $10 per 100 
Ib. 

Steel Goods.—Liberal orders have 
been placed and shipments are started 
to the retailer. The South is asking for 
immediate shipments due to early sea- 
son there. 

Steel Sheets.—The market is firm and 
unchanged. Deliveries have improved 
and stocks are complete. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.: 28-gage 
black sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


quote 


Steel Squares.—Prices have advanced 
10 per cent, but no local changes have 
been made. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Sales con 
tinue slow, but the demand is very good 
for the season. 


BOSTON 


ing, the common practice, gave the men 
almost a whole week of instruction. 
Manufacturers cooperated in_ this 
scheme, and it did them a lot of good. 
One morning was spent at the plant of 
the Nicholson File Co., Providence, 
R. I., and the afternoon at the plant of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. of that 
city. The next day was given over 
largely to a study of drop forgings at 
an Attleboro, Mass., plant; again, one 
of the leading makers of hack saws 
gave an interesting talk on his product; 
and three or four other manufacturers 
of goods handled by this jobbing house 
contributed educational talks. Good 
stuff, for it makes better salesmen and 
works out to the advantage of the re- 
tail dealer who wants to know about 
merchandise. 

Some manufacturers the past week 
announced changes in prices. These 
changes largely concerned declines. 
Notifications of advances were fewer 
than expected. The jobbing trade an- 
ticipates more changes after Jan. 1, and 
advances too. So everybody is pleased 
that notifications, if they are to come, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stove pipe, 6-in., 30 
gage, $12 per 100 joints; 28 gage, $14 
per 100 joints: 26-gage, $16 per 100 
joints. Elbows, 6-in., 30-gage, $1.25 
doz.; 28-gage, $1.50 doz.; 26-gage, $1.75 
doz. Coal hods, galvanized, 17-in., 
$5 per doz. Stove boards, Crystal, 
33-in., $20.85 per doz. 


Traps.—The demand continues to be 
in excess of last year. A great deal 
more interest is being taken in trap- 
ping due to the prices of furs. 


We 
f.o.b. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor, $1.53 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; No. 1, Oneida 
Jump, $2.20 doz.; No. 1%, $3.17 doz. 


Wire Goods.—The situation on wire 
goods of any kind is baffling to some of 
the best buyers. Last week one of the 
largest manufacturers of poultry net- 
ting withdrew from the market for the 
rest of the season. There seems to be 
no question about a shortage existing 
on wire products even even before the 
season gets well started. A 10 per 
cent advance on screen wire cloth is 
being talked but no advances have been 
made locally at this writing. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b, Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool galvan- 
ized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. & 
galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 1lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.15 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 56 per cent discount: 
galvanized after poultry netting, 51 
per cent discount. 


stocks, 


Wrenches.—Sales are heavy and man- 
ufacturers have advanced prices 10 per 
cent, although local prices have not yet 
been affected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handies, 50 per cent. 


did not Show up prior to Jan. 1, for old 
inventory’s sake, at least. 


Ammunition.—Fall sales of ammuni- 
tion were satisfactory to the wholesale 
and retail trade, and quite a number of 
guns were disposéd of during the 
Christmas season. It is rather remark- 
able how sporting goods departments 
have grown in the hardware field dur- 
ing the past year or two. Many of 
these departments in the individual 
store have become among the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of profit. 
And, best of all, the American public 
appears to be showing more interest in 
outdoor sports of all kinds every day. 

We , 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded 
and 1 per cent discount; 
cartridges, 25 per cent 
center fire cartridges, 18 
discount. 

Drop Shot. — Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag; B and larger, $2.75 per bag, 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.60 per 
case. 

Brass.—The American Brass Co. has 
announced an advance of 4 cent to 4 
cent in prices. This action has not been 
reflected in wholesale hardware circles, 


quote from Boston jobber 
shells, 25 
rim fire 
discount; 
per cent 
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but it certainly shows the trend of 
values for things made of brass. About 
three months ago, it will be recalled, 
brass sheets, wire and rods were 
marked up % cent per pound, and 
seamless tubing twice as much. It 
looks like a similar advance shortly. 


Brooders and  Incubators.—During 
the next few days one of the finest 
poultry shows ever staged in this coun- 
try will be held in Boston. Here is the 
opportunity for the retail hardware 
dealer to see and examine all the latest 
wrinkles in poultry supplies, which will 
be on display. The local egg market 
has declined since last reports, yet each 
egg the housewife is obliged to purchase 
costs considerably more than 5 cents, 
which, when one stops to consider, is a 
stiff price to pay. Eggs unquestionably 
will sell still lower, but it’s equally cer- 
tain that in the winter of 1923-24 they 
will retail again at better than $1. It 
is equally certain, judging from local 
sales of brooders and incubators, that 
retail hardware dealers are getting 
ready for a whale of a business this 
spring. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Brooders. — National line, A, 500 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22. 50 each, list. 

incubators. — Buckeye line, " 
$37.50 each, list; No. 2, $44.50; Wo. 3 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; No. 5, $107; No. 14, 
$16.50; No. ‘ie’ $27. 50; No. 17, $36.75. 
Discounts from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b. 

35 per cent. 

Builders’ Hardware. — Indications 
point to another big building movement 
in all sections of New England next 
spring. City rents are such that a new 
house can be carried on a mortgage for 
what is being given monthly to the land- 
lord, and a large number of people are 
getting sick of having nothing to show 
for rent. The cost of home building 
is high, to be sure, but it has been high 
so long most everybody is used to it. 
Manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
in this section of the country are busy 
as they can be, so it stands to reason 
that other sections of the country ex- 
pect to do a lot of building within the 
next twelve months. 


Burrs.—At least some of the local 
jobbing interests have marked up cop- 
per burrs 5 per cent, bringing No. 3 to 
17 up to 49 cents. 


Carts, Wagons, Etc.—New prices are 
out on the Kiddie line of carts, coast- 
ers, cars and shooters, and are given 
below. The demand for wheel toys 
gives no indication of decreasing. In 
fact, the general cart and wagon out- 
look is encouraging. Some of the job- 
bers already have booked substantial 
orders and have been given to under- 
stand additional sizable business will 
shortly be placed with them. 

quote from Boston 
stocks. 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire pus wheels, No. 
28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 34, 
$9.90; No. 38, $11; No. “0° "$1238, 
count to the trade 33% per cent. 


Kiddle Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 


jobbers’ 
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$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount 33% 
per cent. 


Kiddie Specials.— No. 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount 3344 


per cent. 
Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $14.50 


each. Discount 33% per cent. 
Kiddie Pedal Kars.— No. 154, $6 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount 33% per 


cent, 

Kiddie Shooter.—-No. 805, $6 each. 
Discount 33% per cent. On large lots 
of all Kiddie products an extra dis- 
count is allowed. 


Chain.—First a lot of beautiful snow 
was served New England and then a lot 
of weather just warm enough to melt 
everything and finally cold weather. 
Result, ice everywhere on roads and big 
sales of all kinds of chain. It has been 
an unusually good winter so far for 
chain because more cars than ever are 
being run. Machine chain at the mo- 
ment is quiet. 

We 


stocks: 
Machine 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Chains.—Twist lengths, 
¥5-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; ye-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, . #y-in., 16%c, per 

b.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; 9/32-in., 14c. 
vt Ib. ; Ae in., 12144c. per lb.; %-in., 
1c. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.—¥/,- 
n., $13.30 per 100 lb.; %-in., $12.15; 
fs-in., $10.20; %-in., $8.95; y-in., 
$8.60; %-in., #1.10; Ay in., $9. 25; 5,-in., 
$8.95; %-in., $8. h%- in., $8. 30; 14- 
in., $8 per ‘0 _" 


Churns.—Local jobbers have received 
new lists from the Dazey Churn Mfg. 
Co., which show slightly higher prices 
on electric and power kinds. 

Cook Stoves (Oil).—Although per- 
haps a little early to stock up with oil 
cook stoves to be sold to the country 
and summer trade, at least some of the 
retail trade are interested and are plac- 
ing orders. 

We 
stocks: 

Florence 
each, net; 
$17.75 

Cutlery. — Two manufacturers of 
cutlery, one located in Massachusetts 
and the other in Connecticut, are out 
with new price lists which show numer- 
ous advances of not more than 10 per 
cent. 

Fishing Tackle.—With the approach 
of the new year distributors began to 
make spring shipments. They report 
that first orders were of fairly large 
proportions, and the trade is looking 
forward to a continued good demand as 
the fishing season advances. Tackle 
for ice fishing is in big demand at the 
moment, and so far as is known all or- 
ders have been filled, although as the 
present week drew to a close some 
houses reported small stocks and prob- 
able holdups unless fresh consignments 
were received from manufacturers. 

Glass.—It has been a great year for 
the sale of window glass. With the 
weather cold and coal scarce, it has been 
the task of everybody to fix up all those 
windows in homes which in any way let 
in the cold. Sales, according to the 
largest glass interest, have broken all 
previous records so far this season. 
Stocks are not large, they say, yet 
everybody has managed to get along 
somehow. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Line. — 2-burner, $11.40 
3-burner, $14.70; 4-burner, 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass. — Single A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; larger, 

82 per cent. Double A, 25 bracket, 82 

per cent discount; larger, 82 per cent. 

Single B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- 

count; larger 82 per cent. Double B, 

25 bracket, 85 per cent discount: 

larger 83 per cent. By the light 80 

per cent discount. 

Grinding Wheels.—The Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has issued a new 
price list which becomes effective Jan. 
1. Some of the prices contained there- 
in show declines, while others disclose 
advances. The list is more in the na- 
ture of a readjustment in values than 
anything else, for the changes either 
way are not large. 

Hockey Sticks.—Hockey sticks con- 
tinue in steady demand, but business 
naturally is not as good as it was be- 
fore Christmas, say the wholesale 
firms. Supplies are limited, however, 
so it does not take very much buying to © 
hold prices firmly. 

We _quote from Boston 
stocks 

Heckey Sticks. — Popular selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per doz.; 
men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; spe- 
cial high grade, $13.50 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—A good market for ice 
skates should continue for a month at 
least. The pre-Christmas demand was 
exceedingly heavy and stocks in the 
hands of wholesale houses are prac- 
tically sold out. The outlook for an- 
other season therefore is considered 
bright, for it is believed that retail 
stocks will be very low at the close of 
the season. The holiday supply of 
skating outfits was inadequate, not- 
withstanding a big demand was antici- 
pated by manufacturer and wholesaler 
alike. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ice 


jobbers’ 


Skates. — Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 

Outfits. — Welt shoes, hardened 
skates, _o and girls’, $4.35 per out- 
fit and upward, 


Iron and Steel.—Most of the local 
jobbers have adopted mill differentials 
on everything except structural steel 
and plates as follows: 2000 lb. and more 
of a size, no extra; 1000 to 1999 lb., 15 
cents extra; less than 1000 Ib., 35 cents. 
Structurals cut to length demand 4 
cent per lb. extra. During the past 
week the demand for iron and steel was 
lighter than heretofore, yet bookings 
ran well ahead of those for the cor- 
responding period in 1921. 

We quote from Bostcn jobbers’ 
— — Refined, $3.06% per 100 Ib. 


base; best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to 


a 

Steel. — Soft steel bars, $3.06% per 
100 Ib. base; flats, $3.85; concrete 
bars, plain, stock lengths, $3.25; 
angles, channels and beams, $3.06% 
to $3.16%; tire steel, $4.50 to $4. 85; 
open-hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; 
steel bands, $4.25; steel hoops, $5.75; 
cold-rolled steel, $4. 50 to $5; toe calk 
steel, $6. 


Levels.—The Stanley Rule & Level 
Co., New Britain, Conn., has issued new 
price sheets dated Dec. 20, which show 
advances of about 7'2 per cent in quota- 
tions on some levels made by this firm. 


stoc 
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Micrometers.—The Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1., has issued 
a new list of prices on micrometers, 
which shows a slight reduction on vari- 
ous items. The new list brings the 1-in. 
down to $6.75 each list. 

Papers.—The past year was a mighty 
good one insofar as the sale of pre- 
pared papers goes, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the new year will 
not be a profitable one. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 


per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61 per ton from stock. 


Pistols.—A _ slight advance in the 
price of Edwards’ scout pistols is re- 
ported. 

Poultry Netting.—The situation in- 
sofar as poultry netting is concerned 
has not changed since last reports. Pro- 
ducers still have little encouraging to 
hold out in the way of promises on de- 
liveries. Local jobbing houses already 
have booked a very large business and 
expect to do more order taking. Con- 
sumption of netting, provided the 
makers can deliver the goods, ought to 
be exceptionally large in 1923. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Poultry Netting.— From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 


Ranges.—Gas ranges apparently are 
just as popular as ever. There are man- 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 2. 
si year 1922, with its ups and 
4. downs in the steel and hardware 
trades, is now a matter of history. All 
in all, it was a good year, especially 
the latter half, and it closed with less 
interruption in operations than usual. 
This was due to the fact that the mills 
are pretty well crowded with orders 
for the first three months, and some 
mills have a fair tonnage on their books 
for second quarter. 

The car situation has again grown 
worse, the Pennsylvania Railroad now 
having an embargo on its main lines 
between certain points, while express 
delivery is also being held up to a num- 
ber of places, due largely to the jam of 
Christmas business, which this year 
was the heaviest ever known. It is 
thought these transportation conditions 
will last only a short while, and that 
within a week or ten days at the 
farthest, the car supply will be better. 
The bad car situation was the cause of 
retail merchants here losing sales on 
thousands of dollars worth of goods of 
which they were sold out, and which, by 
reason of slow deliveries by the rail- 
roads, could not be replaced in time for 
the holiday trade. 

Prices on steel products were about 
Stationary for the week under review, 
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ufacturers in this section of the States 
that are far behind on deliveries, and re- 
tail distributors who have practically 
no stock on hand. Jobbers’ stocks, gen- 
erally speaking, are limited, so it would 
appear a bright future is in store for 
this line of merchandise, at least it 
usually turns out that business is good 
when everybody has to break their 
necks to get stuff to sell. Prices have 
not changed since late in October. 


Sash Cord.—Raw cotton sold at bet- 
ter than 27 cents a pound on the New 
York Cotton Exchange during the past 
week, which means that hope of lower 
sash cord prices might just as well be 
passéd up for the time being at least. 
Prices, based on the strength of cotton, 
are more likely to advance. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Sash Cord. — Acme, per Ib., 

base; Phoenix, 5le.; Sachem, 48c.; 

Sampson Spot, 74c.; Silver Lake, 7lc. 

Screen Cloth and Screen Doors.—Re- 
tail hardware dealers in general have 
not paid much attention to screen cloth 
and doors during the past fortnight. 
And yet there are those who have cov- 
ered their requirements for fear of get- 
ting left or getting goods too late to be 
of profitable benefit. With retail stock 
taking out of the way it is expected a 
rattling good business will be done in 
this market. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75; 16- 
mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh, 
$3.80; all from Boston store. Direct 
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and at the close of the year were very 
firm. It is true that the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, made an ad- 
vance of $3 per ton on all grades of 
sheets, and about $5 per ton on heavy 
steel plates last week, but it is doubt- 
ful if the other mills that make sheets 
and plates will follow suit. Also effec- 
tive on Tuesday, Dec. 26, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., maker of wire and wire nails, 
made an advance of $2 per ton on wire 
products. Up to this writing, none of 
the other wire mills has advanced 
prices, and it is not known now whether 
they will do so. At the same time it is 
a fact that prices on nails and wire are 
very firm, some mills having all the 
orders on their books they can turn 
out in the next sixty days or longer, 
and are indifferent about taking on 
more business at present prices, which 
they say leave very little or no profit. 
Conditions existing in the heavy steel 
trade at the close of 1922 were vastly 
better in every way than those in force 
when 1921 ended, and the outlook for 
the new year is good. The steel mills 
are operating at about 80 per cent of 
capacity, and would likely be running 
at a higher rate were it not for the 
shortage in cars and also in labor. This 
shortage in labor is felt keenly in the 
finishing departments of the mills, and 
also in the shipping departments. Fin- 
ished steel products are again being 


5le. 
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mill shipments, _f.o.b. 
black, 12-mesh. $2; 
16-mesh, $3. Opal, 
14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, 


Pittsburgh, 
14-mesh, $2.50; 
12-mesh, $2.50; 
$3.55. 

Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 5 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75; 2 x 
10, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80. No. 454, 2 x 6, 
$28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10, $30.90; 
3 x 7, $32.10. No. 457G, 2 x 6, $24.45; 


2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 x 7, 
$28.60. All prices net, from store. A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on 


direct factory shipments. 


Sheets.—Of the large number of dif- 
ferent kinds of iron and steel products 
handled by the heavy hardware trade, 
sheets are among the most active. In 
fact, the sheet market is in a very 
healthy condition. Stocks here are far 
from excessive, jobbing prices are firm, 
mill prices also are firm, and stocks 
in consumers hands are small. 


We quote 
stocks: 


Sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, $4.15 
per 100 Ib.;. No. 28 black, $5.40; No. 
28 galvanized, $6.40. 


Tools.—Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., toolsmiths, are out with a new 
price list effective Jan. 1, which shows 
reductions in a few instances of pos- 
sibly 10 per cent. The general list, how- 
ever, remains unchanged. The Wither- 
by line of chisels has been marked up 
10 per cent. 

Trucks.—Ash can trucks continue to 
enjoy a good market. Just now there 
are many more sales through retail 
than through jobbing hands. No change 
in prices is noted. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

Ash Can Trucks, Clark’s, $36.00 per 
doz.; Little Man; $33.00 per doz. 


from Boston jobbers 


piled in warehouses that are badly 
needed by the consumers, and it is hoped 
that cars will again be plentiful early 
in the new year. There is no anxiety 
on the part of the mills to advance 
prices, but their chief aim is to hold the 
market about where it is, as during 
the war very large additions were made 
to steel ¢apacity, and it is the belief 
that by holding prices on a reasonable 
basis there will be plenty of work for 
the mills over the first of the year, at 
least. 

The railroads are still heavy buyers 
of cars and locomotives. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has just placed 
an order for sixty fast freight loco- 
motives for spring delivery, at a cost 
of about $3,180,000. This road recently 
bought and rebuilt close to 5000 cars 
of various types. Other railroads are 
figuring on buying close to 20,000 cars 
in the near future, so that the outlook 
for work in the car shops for the first 
half of the new year could hardly be 
better. The buying of heavy steel fabri- 
cated forms for building work is very 
active, close to 40,000 tons having been 
placed with the mills in the past week. 

The improvement in the oil business 
is causing a heavy demand for steel 
plates for tanks, and the mills are 
pretty well filled for first quarter. 
There is a good demand for pig iron, 
and in the past week prices went up 
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from 50 cents to $1 per ton in nearly 
all sections. This is due largely to 
much higher prices for coke, which has 
gone up about $3 per ton in the past 
two weeks. We now venture the pre- 
diction that 1923 in the steel trade will 
be a good ‘year, and that profits will be 
fairly satisfactory to the operators. 

The close of 1922 found general con- 
ditions in hardware good, the only com- 
plaints being made are that cars are 
short, and deliveries of goods by the 
makers are slow. There is a scarcity 
in some lines of goods, and prices are 
strong. In the past week there were 
more advances in prices on hardware 
than in the past four or five weeks. 
Copper and cotton goods are very firm, 
and show signs of advancing in the near 
future. Steel goods are also strong in 
price, and some lines were sharply ad- 
vanced in the past week. 

The hardware jobber and retailer re- 
gard the outlook for 1923 as good, and 
they will be disappointed if this year 
does not show a large gain in sales over 
the year just closed. 


Automobile Accessories.—The holiday 
trade in the better accessories was the 
largest ever known, and demand is still 
quite heavy. Prices on two or three of 
the best-known jacks have lately been 
revised, slight advances being involved 
on some types. The dealers look for 
higher prices on some goods shortly 
after the first of the year, and are stock- 
ing up quite heavily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 2 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 

Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 

$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 

96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 

50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 

each for less than 100, and 42c. each 

for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Axes.—Reports are current here that 
on Jan. 1, or shortly after, there will 
be an advance of $1 per dozen in prices 
on axes. However, none of the makers 
has announced this definitely. Demand 
is good, and jobbers and retailers are 
replenishing their stocks freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled. 
$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted. 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Demand up to the 
end of the year was quiet, due to in- 
ventory, but it is believed it will soon 
show betterment. Specifications against 
contracts are coming to the makers in 
fair volume. Prices are none too strong, 
and in some cases discounts are being 


shaded. 


Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets to the 
large trade, are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % * 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list: cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
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Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
‘% in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list: % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 79, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
8) and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
5 in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advances 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Carpenters’ Wood Chisels.—Most 
makers have announced an advance in 
prices on these goods, ranging from 
7% to 10 per cent. 


Coaster Wagons.—Sherwood coaster 
wagons, made by Sherwood Bros. Co., 
Canastota, N. Y., have been advanced 10 
per cent, effective from Jan. 1. 


Cutlery.—Effective from Jan. 1, prac- 
tically all makers advanced prices on 
pocket knives and table cutlery about 
10 per cent. 


Copper Products.—Copper floats for 
toilets have been advanced 10 per cent. 
It is strictly a seller’s market in copper, 
the first time since 1919, and sales for 
December were much the heaviest in 
any one month last year. Copper in- 
gots have sold at 14% cents for this 
year delivery, and prices are almost cer- 
tain to be higher soon. They have ad- 
vanced prices on most copper products, 
and on large lots from stock they now 
quote: ' 

Copper conductor pipe, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; copper elbows, 15 per 
cent off list; copper nails. 264%c. per 
lb.; ferrules, 65 per cent off list: sheet 
“copper, 28%c. base; corper rods, 23c. 
base; copper bottoms, 3lc. base. 


Farming Tools—The American Fork 
& Hoe Co. has advanced prices about 5 
per cent on some lines of its farming 
tools. 


Food Choppers.—-The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has made an advance 
in prices on its full line of food chop- 
pers. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Prices on steel 
bars are very firm at 2 cents at mill in 
carload lots, and mills are well sold up 
over first quarter of this year, and have 
good orders on their books for second 
quarter. The makers of bolts and nuts 
are reported to have paid this price to 
a leading bar mill here for delivery in 
the third quarter of this year. It is 
said that one mill has advanced its 
price on soft steel bars to 2.25 cents at 
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niills, and will not accept new business 
at less than that figure. 

Jobbers are quoting from 2 75e. to 
3c. per Ib. in smali lots from store. 
Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 
few being sold in this market. Job- 
bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 


Some mills have adopted the prac- 
tice in some cases of quoting steel bars. 
f.o.b. at mill, instead of using the Pitts- 
burgh base, and this results in a con- 
siderable saving to some consumers that 
are located near sources of supply. 


Hickory Handles—Some makers 
have advanced prices on these goods 
about 5 per cent. 


Grindstones.—Makers of the Univer- 
sal line of grindstones have advanced 
prices about 10 per cent. 


Hot Air Registers.—As predicted in 
our report last week, prices on both cast 
iron and steel hot air registers have 
been reduced. Steel registers are down 
about 20 per cent, and cast iron regis- 
ters about 30 per cent. Local jobbers 
now quote steel registers at 40 and 10 
per cent, and cast iron at 30 per cent off 
list. 


Levels.—The Stanley Rule & Level 
Co., New Britain, Conn., and Henry 
Disston Sons Co., Ine: Philadelphia,. 
have advanced prices on wood levels 
about 10 per cent. 


Rubber Goods.—The Hamilton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., has ad- 
vanced prices on some of its rubber 
goods, including hose, belting, packing 
and mattings. 


Sheets.—Prices remain very firm, and 
the demand is heavy, most of the lead- 
ing mills having their output of sheets. 
sold up over the first quarter of this 
year, this also being the case with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the 
sheet subsidiary of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Brier Hill Steel Co., operat- 
ing large sheet mills at Youngstown 
and. Niles, Ohio, has advanced prices 
on both black and galvanized sheets $3 
per ton, now quoting 28-gage black at 
3.50 cents and 28-gage galvanized at 
4.50 cents at mill, in carload and larger 
lots. However, up to this time, all the: 
other mills are accepting orders at the 
old prices. It is surmised that the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. has all the orders on its 
books for sheets it cares to have and 
put up its prices rather than eccept 
new business. The automobile builders 
are buying heavily of sheets for first 
quarter delivery. 

The carload prices on sheets are 
3.35¢e. for 28 gage black, 4.35c. for 28 
gage galvanized, and from 2.50c. to 
2.60c. for blue annealed. Jobbers con- 
tinue to quote 3.75c. to 4c. for black, 
and 4.75¢e. to 5c. for small lots from 
stock. 

Tools.—The Clipper Tool Co. has 
made a straight advance of 10 per cent 


on its full line of tools. 


Roofing Materials—Some makers 
have made a slight reduction in prices 
on tarred and felt roofing materials. 


Pruning Shears.—Some makers have 
advanced prices on pruning shears about 
10 per cent. 
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Refrigerators—It will be recalled 
that-some time ago makers of refrig- 
erators announced that 1922 prices 
would prevail over this year. It is now 
stated that owing to heavy orders and 
higher manufacturing costs, some 
makers are quoting an advance of about 
10 per cent over last year prices. This 
is not general. 


Paints and Varnishes.—Most makers 
have advanced prices on paints and 
varnish about 10 per cent. 


Security Ovens.—Prices on Security 
ovens, made by Follansbee Bros. Co., 
Pittsburgh, have been reduced 20 cents 
each. Local jobbers now quote No. 20, 
$3.35; No. 30, $3.10, and No. 40, $3.35 
each. 

Warehouse Brooms.—Jobbers report 
they are having a very active demand 
for these goods, in spite of the fact 
that prices are about 25 per cent higher 
than last year. 


Wrenches.—J. H. Williams & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have made an advance 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati. Dec. 30. 
it Neve = closed a very successful year 
in the hardware trade, both jobbers 

and dealers reporting that sales had 
run ahead of last year both in volume 
and monetary value. While the first 
few months of the year were marked 
by very cautious buying on the part of 
dealers, in the last half orders steadily 
increased in size until at the close there 
were many evidences that the hardware 
trade had returned to normalcy in the 
matter of buying at least. 

Features of the trade were undoubt- 
edly the heavy demand for builders’ 
hardware and house furnishings. This 
condition was brought about by the un- 
exampled era of building construction 
in Cincinnati and vicinity during the 
full year. The number of buildings, in- 
cluding large office buildings, hotels and 
dwellings, is said to have more than 
doubled the number erected in any pre- 
vious year, and the outlook for the 
coming year is better than at any pre- 
vious time in the city’s history. More 
buildings are now being erected than in 
any previous winter season, and within 
the next week or two contracts will be 
awarded for several projects, including 
an apartment hotel costing $1,500,000, 
which will make the month of January 
one of the largest ever seen for the 
value of building permits issued. 

The trade is now busy with inventory 
taking. This will not be so much of 
a job this year, according to some of 
the local dealers, as the holiday trade 
this year was by far the best ever ex- 
perienced. Dealers handling toys report 
their stocks completely sold, and job- 
bers were unable to take care of the 
heavy demands made upon them. Cut- 
lery and electrical appliances also came 
in for much attention as gifts, and such 
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in prices on machinist knife handles 
and railroad special wrenches. 


Steel Pipe.—Conditions in the iron 
and steel pipe trades are about the 
same as they have been for three or 
four months past. Demand is heavy, 
especially for butt weld sizes, used in 
building construction, and also for pipe 
lines for the oil and gas trades. There 
is a scarcity in supply of lap welded 
steel boiler tubes, and prices remain 
very firm. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows: Prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Wy... .$3.05 1..... $6.24 $8.40 
re 2 1%... 8.44 11.36 
3e . 2.93 $4.63 1%... 10.10 13.60 
%.... 3.67 5.00 > See 13.58 18.29 


%.... 4.48 5.94 2%... 21.48 


Wire Products.—Effective on Tues- 
day, Dec. 26, the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
large makers of wire and wire nails and 
fencing, made a general advance of $2 
per ton on its products. However, other 
makers have not followed this advance, 


CINCINNATI 


staple lines as coaster wagons, sleds, 
ice and roller skates, bicycles and tool 
sets moved very well. 

There have been few price changes 
reported, probably due to the fact that 
jobbers have been so busy filling orders 
that it was almost impossible to keep 
up with the procession. It is expected 
that new prices on some lines will be 
announced, effective Jan. 1, and that 
most of these changes will be in the 
nature of advances. 

Automobile Accessories.—The demand 
for winter accessories keeps up stead- 
ily, and sales during the holiday season 
were tremendous. Prospects of a cold 
winter are keeping alive interest, and 
while jobbers report that they have 
booked a large number of orders, they 
believe that there is much business yet 
to be placed. Prices are very firm, and 
on some items slight advances have 
been made, notably in tires. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The number of 
new buildings under way, and those con- 
templated, will insure a brisk demand 
for builders’ hardware throughout the 
winter months. This demand is ex- 
pected to develop into a record year, 
even better than 1922, which was by 
far the best experienced in the trade. 
Stocks are in fair shape to take care 
of demands, but shipments are showing 
some improvement, and jobbers are 
hopeful that they will be able to take 
care of all demands made upon them. 
Reports of advancing prices are con- 
stantly heard, but local jobbers have 
not made any changes ‘since the gen- 
eral advance several weeks ago. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Supply houses re- 
port a fair demand for bolts and nuts, 
considering the holiday season, which 
usually is a quiet one. Good business 


is expected to develop following the 
completion of inventories. 
unchanged. 


Prices are 
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but may do so later. The demand for 
wire and wire nails, and also for 
fencing, is very insistent, and all the 
mills have their output sold up for sixty 
days or longer. There is a scarcity in 
supply of labor, and this is keeping 
down output of wire products to some 
extent. In some cases, where a maker 
can give quick delivery, he is able to get 
slight advances over regular prices. 
We quote from _ jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 


stocks, 


galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than l-in., $2: 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 1006 lb.: annealed fence wire, Nos 
6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40: 


galvanized barbed wire, $3.79; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 


barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, 2.60; these prices 


being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 





We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Machine bolts. small _ sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 10 off; 
carriage bolts, small, 50 off; iarge, 
40 and 10 off; stove bolts. 75 off; 
semi-finished nuts, * and smaller, 


75 off: larger sizes, 70 off. 

Cutlery—The demand for cutlery 
during the holiday season was very 
heavy, and jobbers were kept busy tak- 
ing care of fill-in orders. Prices have 
been withdrawn on some items of cut- 
lery, and new ones when issued, are 
expected to show an advance. 

Clipping and Shearing Machines.— 
Interest is being shown in clipping and 
shearing machines, and dealers report 
a fair demand from country trade. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Stewart No. 1 ball-bearing 
clipping machine, $10.75; No. 360 Top 
Plate, $1; No. 361 Bottom Plate, $1.50; 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. Stew- 
art Electric Clipping Machine, all 
staridarfl voltages, hanging type, $89, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal type, $85. 
f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealer’s discount 25 
per cent. 

Field Fence.—Some early orders have 
been booked for field fence, but buying 
generally does not usually show much 
volume until after the turn of the year. 
This year is expected to be a good 
one, as conditions in the farming dis- 
tricts of the country are undoubtedly 
better right now than at any time 
since the depression of 1920. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Electrical Goods.—The holiday de- 
mand for electrical goods was exceed- 
ingly heavy and stocks are badly de- 
pleted. Jobbers report continued 
orders for irons, percolators, and par- 
ticularly for heaters. 

Files—There is a fair demand for 
files, and with inventory-taking com- 
pleted, jobbers feel that orders will be 
more plentiful. Manufacturers are 
more optimistic for next year, and it is 
expected that manufacturing plants in 
this district will show a very healthy 
increase in operations during the winter 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—December 30, 1922 


BARS—CR 
Steel ee: b. 80¢ 
4% means, 4. eth 05. 18 


1.40. 
Piech Bars, hy Ay ft. eh Ib. $1.60; 
2 ft. 78¢; 
atlne cekrnen~ 
Sanad Ho, 3 Cok eases a. 
e *. Hvy., os 

Belting, Heavy, 16 o8......40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz. ‘Se 
Belting, Light, 13 oz.. 50% 
Second lity, Sides 

Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
Cut ed voctinen ones 





No, 
m.. 3 Lacing "Sides per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 
side 17 sq. ft. ‘and over..47¢ 
Onder 17 bh agama ad 


Competition ( pe Grade) 30810% 
Stendard ocececese+ -40&10% 
Best , ey setae Sweuee 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common Wood.......++-+-45% 
POM sccccceccevcccvesec4e 
Bolts— 
Oarriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

% = 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
Common Carriag e (rolled 
thread): 
#6, and smaller... .30-10% 
ger or Longer.....30-10% 
Phila. Eagle, $3. i 
Bolt Ends, H. P. 
Machine (cut thread): 
#4, sy smaller... .40-10% 
ger 7 Longer......40-10% 
DRESSING—Belt t— 
Liquid in gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 
DRILL AND DRILL 
sTOCKS— 


ae AND 


Hammers ....00000++0++-60-5% 
Sledges .ececscececeee+-10-5% 


OILERS— 

Stee, Copper Plated 
Chace, Brass and aenenee 
Railroad, neers ose 
Chace, Zine Plated. . 
Railroad, brass ..+++++ 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 


Railroad ....++seeeeeee++S05% 
Contractor's Picks : 
40% Discount 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail P gy: Per me 
Manila, % in. diam. and larger 
Highest onede tae S 
Second Grade aoasemaw on ; bene 
Hardwore 
Sisal, $4 in, diam. ‘ond larger: 
Highest Grade ..0cceeeee23¢ 
Second Grade ..... 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale "Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%4¢; second 
mene, ceccvecces ed 
~~ 2 ‘erred, Medium Let 


First ¢ MY cccccccvecccas 
Secon quality eee 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in, ond 04% 


to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and 


Third Gr., 5/16-in. ond 
Varger cccceseeee4S @ 466 


Tut 
No. Py i-in. 
‘0. 2, Y-in. ZZ opis Be 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 
ope pate: 


Me ceceveseceveseseees 


Saw Frames— 


Irom, per GOB... +e+s+00+++$3.10 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 im., per re, 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz.,. 
$3.5 


Star H. S. Frame.....+++$18.12 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per dos. .$18.12 


SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point... ..40-10% 
Jack Screws— 
Standard List....ceseeee0+-45% 


Machine— 


Cut Thread Iron 
Flat Head or Rownd Head, 
50&10 


Fillister or Oval Round gost, 


50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head.40&10% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F, H. or 


oe cccccccccscecceeedO- 


R. %o 
Fillister or Oval Head. .80% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 
H. or R. a | 
Fillister or Oval Head 60% 


Set and Cap— 


Flat Head, Iron.........+.75% 
Set (Steel) net anaes r over 


smaller. P % 
%” and larger. Naas | 
Filster Head Cap.. 45% 


Wood 
Flat Head Iron. ....7734-5-20-5% 


Round aa Tron...75- 5-20-5 % 
Flat 70S$.....72%4-5-20-5 
F Ssewed 

Round Head, Bronse.....65- 5% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
Ps sparen 


M., S. a A Tops, No. 2 to 
u'% 4 : hacer hese - -50-10-5% 
er ‘aps, roe 

40-2-44% 
W ASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 Jb. 6.25 


Iron and Steel 


Sise Bolt... nn sy 
Washers $10.25 9.25 7.75 


7.50 7.40 
WRENCHES— 
Agricultural ....0000000++50-5% 
Alligator or Crocodile......50% 
Drop Forged S...secseeees 
Stillsom pattern.......... % 
Genuine Walworth Stilison, 
624% 


METALS— 
Tin— 


Straits, eoecccecenees BBE 
Bar cotta ate -40@44¢ 


Copper— 
teke Ingot ..... ssosoesasiee 
al seven ce 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ..... +» 64@7¢ 
Sheet Zine No, 9 base, cast 
9¢ open — 


American Fig. 7 bb. ‘8% 
Bar, Per Ib...sseeeees 
Larger oe mee 4 iow 
Solder— 

eee teens 
0. Ko, 1 . Se 


a — indicatea = 
iva vary according te 
compesition. 


Babbitt Metal— 

Best grad TDs cccccccecctOO 
Commercial oreo, ‘per Ib... .85¢ 
pt ol al 
Asiatic, per Ib.......6%@6%¢ 


lec 
Brace Drie for Wood. .. 50% 
EMERY—Turkish— 
Out of marhet at present oo. 
Domestic, tb 10¢ 


Hond Tate ‘% to ¥- og 
TE TES: 


ecccccccecoes Total 


H% to i° 
Hand “Tepe, smaller 


OD cocvcceccccccccccccce H ise 


Aluaminum— 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in for 
remelting, per Ib......25@27¢ 








months. Prices of files are as last 
quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black Diamond 
files, 50 and 5 off; other makes, 60 
and 10 off. 


Farm Implements.—The situation of 
the farmer is so much improved as to 
cause a feeling of optimism to pervade 
the minds of both manufacturers and 
dealers in farm implements. Manufac- 
turers in this district report their in- 
quiries from dealers better than at any 
time for three years, and are prepar- 
ing for a fairly busy season of manu- 
facturing. Dealers too are confident 
that this year will be a good one, and 
are backing their judgment by putting 
in orders for a complete stock of im- 
plements. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is a pretty 
fair demand for galvanized ware of 
all kinds, and jobbers’ stocks are in 
good shape to meet it. No price 
changes have been made, but reports 
are heard of further slight advances 
to be effective about Jan. 1. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2; 
12-qt., $2.25; 15-qt., $2.50; 16-qt., 
$3.25; galvanized tubs, No. 0, $4.75; 
No. 1, $5.75; No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $7.60; 
all prices per doz. 


Garden Hose.—Some future orders 


have been booked for spring shipment 
at prices announced some months ago. 
It is said that prices are due for an- 
other advance shortly, but local jobbers 
have not been in receipt of any definite 
information. 

Garden Tools.—Future’ orders for 
garden tools are coming in in fair num- 
bers, but the bulk of the orders usually 
arrive about Jan. 15. Prices run about 
the same as last year. 

Glass.—Window glass continues in 
big demand, and the number of new 
buildings going up downtown has also 
created quite a demand for plate glass. 
Prices are very strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength A. and B, 
first three brackets, 85 per cent dis- 
count; Double strength A, 84 per 
cent discount; all double strength B, 

86 per cent discount. 

Handles.—Some activity is noted in 
handles, as some dealers and jobbers 
who follow the markets closely are pre- 
dicting higher ‘prices. So far local job- 
bers have made no changes. 

Ice Skates.—Ice skates for the holi- 
day trade were much in demand. The 
cold weather experienced early in the 
month had the effect of creating a de- 
mand for ice skates which about 
cleaned up the stock available. Job- 


bers and dealers as a rule do not carry 
heavy stocks of ice skates, but this 
year promises to be a good one for 
the sale of this item. 

Lawn Mowers.—Those dealers who 
have not yet placed their orders for 
their lawn mowers stand a good chance 
of being unable to secure their full re- 
quirements, as some factories have ad- 
vised the trade that they have booked 
their capacity for next season’s deliv- 
ery. Prices are unchanged at last 
year’s quotations. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
$5.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade, ball bearing, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing, 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

Nails.—Local jobbers report better 
shipments from mills, but not enough 
surplus to enable them to completely 
fill the orders on back file. Prices are 
strong at $3.20 per keg, base, with 
cement coated nails going at $2.75 per 
keg. 

Paints and Oils.—The local dealers 
in paints and oils have had one of the 
best years in history, and strictly paint 
jobbers report an extraordinary year. 
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Prices are very firm, and a general ad- 
vance is not improbable. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, single bar- 
rels, 95c. per gal.; turpentine, single 
barrels, $1.42 per gal.; white and red 
lead, in 12% ib. kegs, 13%c. per lb. 


Roller Skates.—Jobbers stocks have 
disappeared, and considerable difficulty 
is experienced in replenishing them. 
The holiday trade took about all the 
roller skates in the city. Further ad- 
vances are predicted. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand for 
roofing paper is very heavy, according 
to local jobbers, both for immediate 
and future shipment. The price situa- 
tion is strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, 95c. per sq.; 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 30. 


R= dealers express themselves 
very well satisfied with the vol- 
ume of holiday trade, radio and electri- 
cal goods being the best selling items. 
There was also very good demand for 
sleds, toboggans and skates. 

In the country or outlying districts 
the most serious obstacle to good busi- 
ness has been the shortage of cars for 
shipments of grain; while prices still 
are too low in comparison to other com- 
modities, wheat and some other grains 
have increased in price so that the 
farmer is willing to sell but can find 
no way of disposing of it. .The car 
shortage is especially severe in North 
and South Dakota. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales have let 
up a little during the holiday season, 
but there still remains a fair volume 
of business in the larger cities. Prices 
are very firm. 


Axes.—Sales are of small volume as 
usual at the close of the year. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Axes, medium grade, 
single bit, $13.80 base weights; double 
bit, $18.30 base weights. 


Ash Sifters—There is only a small 
volume of business at the present time. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Ash sifters, square 
wood, $3.75 per doz.: metallic round, 
$4 per doz.; wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties —Demand for bale ties is 
only of fair volume, as the season for 
same is rather late. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Bale ties, single loop, 
70-10 ner cent from lists. 

Bolts.—Sales of bolts by retailers 
catering to factory trade has been very 
good. There is, of course, a tempo- 
rary dullness at the close of the year. 
Prices are as follows: 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smail carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large carriage 


bolts, 45 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 
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medium, $1.20 per sq.; heavy, $1.50 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.30 per sq.; 
medium, $1.55 per sq.; heavy, $1.85 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $1.95 per sq., both red and 
green. 
Screws.—No changes have been made 
in prices of screws, the demand for 
which is fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 65 off; cap 
and set screws, 75 off; coach screws, 
4 and 5 off; wood screws, 80 and 20 
off. 


Sash Cord.—Further advances are 
expected in sash cord as a result of 
the strength of the cotton market, but 
local jobbers do not anticipate chang- 
ing their quotations for a few weeks 
yet, as new orders have not been placed 
at the higher prices, and the trade is 
still getting the benefit of the lower 


TWIN CITIES 


bolts, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 
per cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 


Brads.—The sales for the past year 
have been exceptionally good. Business 
is light just at the present time. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ prices f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads in 25 lb. boxes, 75 
per cent from standard lists. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales for the year as a whole 
have been above the average. Present 
immediate demand is light. Prices are 
as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.». 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage, 

5 inch, lap joint, S. B., $5.25; Con- 

ductor pipe, 28 gage, 3 inch, $5.40; 3 

inch conductor elbows, $1.64 per doz. 

Files—While immediate sales are 
small, sales for the year have been very 
good, with some business being booked 
for 1923. Prices follow: 


We quote from local jobber’s prices, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-5 per cent from standard lists. 
Galvanized Ware.—Present sales are 

of small volume. Sales for the year 
have been only of average size. Prices 
are as follows: 

We quote from jobber@’ prices, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, stand- 
ard No. 1, $6.40; No. 2, $7.20; No. 3, 
$8.40 per doz.; heavy No. 1, $10.75; 
No. 2, $12; No. 3, $13.50; standard 
10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.20; 12-qt., 
$2.40; 14-qt., $2.70; 16-qt. stock pails, 
$4.25; 18-qt. stock pails, $4.80. 

Glass and Putty.—Retail sales are 
gradually declining, the heaviest de- 
mand being in November. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 
82 per cent; double strength glass, 
84 per cent; putty, $4.55 per cwt. 
Lanterns.— Demand for lanterns 

through the fall has been of good vol- 
ume. Present sales are of small vol- 
ume. Prices remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular lanterns, long 
or short globe, $13 per doz.; tubular 
dash, $16.90 per doz. 


Nails.—The past year witnessed an 
exceptionally heavy demand for nails, 
and the demand is holding up very well 
to the end of the year, with some short- 
ages developing. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 
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prices at which present stocks were 
purchased last summer. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Better grades, 67c. per Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 40c. per Ib. 


Wire Cloth—Some jobbers after 
orders for wire cloth were selling black 
painted wire cloth as low as $1.65 in 
this market during the past two weeks, 
but orders were found plentiful enough 
to take care of the quantities offered 
and the price has moved up to $1.75 
and $1.80, the latter figure more nearly 
representing the market, as it is quoted 
by jobbers with goods to sell. Future 
orders have been heavy, with demand 
continuing good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, 
12-mesh, $1.80 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, 
$2.40 per 100 sq. ft. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.c.b. 
Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.75 
per keg, base; cement coated nails, 
$3.25 per keg, base. 

Oil Heaters.—The past autumn 
showed exceptionally heavy demand for 
oil heaters, largely because of coal 
shortage. There is still some demand, 
even though it is late in the season. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Oil heaters, 30-5 
per cent from standard lists. 
Registers.—There is very little imme- 

diate demand; some inquiries are being 
made for next spring. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote frem jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 30 
per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—There is only a fair demand 

at this time and dealers are interested 
in stocks for spring trade. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade manila rope, 
18%c. per lb. base; best grade sisal 
rope, 15%c. per Ib. base. 
Sandpaper.—There has been an ex- 

ceptionally good demand during the 
entire year, and considerable interest 
is being shown by the large user for 
next spring’s needs. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 


ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ae $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per ream, 


Sash Cord.—While the demand for 
sash cord for immediate needs is not 
large, a great deal of interest is shown 
in futures because of rapidly advancing 
prices. There has been a further sub- 
stantial increase in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8, 79¢e. 
per !b:; ordinary solid cotton sash 
cord, 47c. per Ib 
Sash Weights.—While some interest 

is being shown in spring requirements, 
there is very little immediate call. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
[win Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
cwt. 

Serews.—There is considerable new 
business being booked for delivery at 
stated time after the first of the year. 
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Immediate sales are, of course, small. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued, 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
There is quite a good deal of interest 
being shown in clipping machines for 
later delivery. Prices quoted remain 
as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stewart No. 11 ball bear- 
ing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 360 
top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per cent: 
Stewart electric clipping machine, all 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80, 
f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—Weather condi- 
tions are now such that there is a very 
good demand for sidewalk scrapers. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Weather conditions 
have caused a very good demand for 
snow shovels, as snows have fallen 
pretty well over the entire territory. 
Prices remain as last recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Straight handle, wood 
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blade, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle 

steel blade, $4.90 per doz.; galvanized 

steel blade, D handle, $10.75 per doz. 

Solder. — Demand for solder has 
been of good volume. No price changes 
have been noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half sclder, 28c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Retail demand is very 
inactive, but there is a small demand 
from auto repair shops. Prices are the 
same. 

‘We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt., 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—There continues to be 
a very good demand for steel traps as 
the trapping season gets under way. 
Prices remain firm as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1 
1, $1.83; No. 

Oneida Jump, 

$3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 


Stove Goods.—There continues to be 
a fairly good demand for stove goods 
of various kinds, although the bulk of 
the demand for the year is no doubt 
over. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.55 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per doz. ; 
stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 gage. 
6-in. K. D., $12.50 per 100 lengths; 
6-in. common iron corrugated elbows, 
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$1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjustable char- 
coal iron, $1.86 per doz.; dampers, 
cast iron, wood or coal handle, $1.58 
per doz.; stove shovels, 15-in. ja- 
panned, 60c. per doz.; 21%-in. Jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. Jumbo Jr., 85c. 
per doz. 

Tin Plate—Sales during the year 
have been of good volume, taken as a 
whole. Immediate demand as the year 
closes is only fair. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 
$28, $12; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. 
coating, $12.75. 
Wheelbarrows.—Dealers are becom- 

ing interested in their spring require- 
ments and some orders have been 
placed. Retail demand is light at this 
time. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, wood 
stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; No. 
1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, $6.35 
each; No. 1 garden, $5.80 each. 


Wire.—Demand for wire at this time 
is light, although dealers are interested 
in prices for later delivery and some 
business has been booked. Prices are as 
follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; galvan- 
ized cattle, $3.56; painted hog wire. 
$3.51; galvanized hog wire, $3.82: 
smooth black annealed No. 9, $3.50 
per cwt.; smooth galvanized annealed 
No. 9, $4 per cwt. 


How to Figure Turnover 


IGURING turnover is a simple 

thing and it is just as easy to 
do it the wrong as the right way. In 
both cases you take one figure and 
divide it into the other. The only 
difference is that one way makes you 
think you’ve done a lot better than 
you really have. Incidentally this is 
not only bad for your conceit, but is 
a good deal worse for your hardware 
business. 

I will attempt to show briefly the 
right and the wrong method of figur- 
ing turnover and by illustration 
bring ov.’ the difference in result 
obtained from both. 

First is Method No. 1, which we 
will call the wrong method. The 
merchant who figures it this way 
takes his inventory figure, which is 
generally at cost, and divides it into 
the sales, considering the result as 
his yearly turnover. 


The Correct Method 


Method No. 2, which is the correct 
one, follows the same arithmetical 
procedure, but with one of the figures 
different. I use the expression “one 
of the figures different’? because by 
changing either figure so that it is 
on the same basis with the other one 
the correct result will be obtained. 
For example, Method No. 1 took a 
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cost figure, represented by the physi- 
cal inventory of stock on hand, and 
divided it into a retail figure, repre- 
sented by the yearly sales. Both fig- 
ures are true figures, but funda- 
mentally are not comparable. The 
one is merely a cost figure, while the 
other is a cost figure plus a mark-up 
percentage to cover the expenses of 
doing business and a profit percent- 
age. Method No. 2 takes the cost 
inventory figure and divides it into 
the sales figure after it has been re- 
duced to a cost basis by taking off 
the mark-up percentage. Method 
No. 2 also obtains the correct result 
by applying the mark-up percentage 
to the cost inventory figure, which 
puts it on the retail basis so that it 
can then legitimately be divided into 
the sales figure, which, of course, is 
also a retail figure. In other words, 
the only right way of figuring turn- 
over is to have both figures on the 
same basis—either both at cost or 
both at retail. 


The Different Methods 


Using actual figures, the following 
illustration brings out graphically 
both methods of operation: 

Method No. 1—(Wrong) 

Inventory .at cost, $25,000, divided 


into $100,000 sales, equals 4 turn- 
overs. 
Method No. 2—(Right) 


$100,000 Sales 
33,333 being the mark-up of 
33% per cent 


less 


$66,667 Sales at cost. 


Inventory at cost, $25,000, divided 
into $66,667 sales at cost, equals 2.66 
plus turnovers. 

Or 


$25,000 Cost inventory 
12,500 being the mark-up of 
50 per cent on cost 


plus 


$37,500 Inventory at retail. 


Inventory at retail, $37,500, 
divided into $100,000 sales at retail, 
equals 2.66 plus turnovers. 


Surveying the actual figures—the 
wrong method misrepresents the 
actual turnover and instead of a nice 
large turnover of four the real turn- 
over has only been 2.66 as obtained 
from either of the correct methods. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, 
both methods are easy to do, but the 
first one is wrong and the second one 
is right, which makes a lot of differ- 
ence—doesn’t it? 
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Big Impetus Given to Price-Maintenance Legis- 
lation — New Measure Approved by Secretary 


Hoover Is Introduced in House 


launched under distinguishing 

auspices, has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives. The 
formal presentation of the measure has 
been made by Representative Merritt 
of Connecticut, a leading member of 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, but the text of the 
bill is understood to be the joint work 
of some of the most experienced leaders 
in the price maintenance movement 
and the bill itself is declared to have 
been approved by Herbert Hoover, the 
indefatigable and resourceful head of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The new bill, while differing sub- 
stantially from the so-called Stevens- 
Kelly measure, is not brought forward 
in a spirit of antagonism to that meas- 
ure. It represents merely the views of 
certain close students of the price 
maintenance problem who question the 
advisibility of bestowing upon the 
Federal Trade Commission the au- 
thority entrusted to that body by the 
provisions of the Stevens-Kelly draft. 


Committee to Draft Composite Bill 


The final arbiter as to the exact form 
of the bill as it will be presented to 
the House for a formal vote must, of 
course, be the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce; hence in pre- 
senting the new draft of the price main- 
tenance measure Mr. Merritt is seeking 
merely to get before the proper com- 
mittee certain alternative provisions in 
order that the views of all the active 
champions of price maintenance may be 
carefully considered before final form 
is given to this important legislation. 

The text of the Merritt bill is sur- 


A NEW price maintenance bill, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dec. 30, 1922. 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


prisingly brief and so far as it goes it 
follows the general outline of the 
Stevens-Kelly bill. It provides as fol- 
lows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That in any contract for the 
sale of articles of commerce to any 
dealer, wholesale or retail, by any 
grower, producer, manufacturer, or 
owner thereof under trade-mark or 
special brand, hereinafter referred to 
as the “vendor,” who shall for the pur- 
pose of preventing discrimination and 
protecting his good will clearly mark 
on each salable unit of his product or 
the container thereof, or otherwise 
make generally known the price at 
which such unit shall be resold, it 
shall be lawful for such vendor, when- 
ever the contract constitutes a trans- 
action of commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States, or 
in the District of Columbia, or between 
any such Territory and another Terri- 
tory, or between any such Territory or 
Territories and any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or with a foreign 
nation or nations, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any State or 
States, or a foreign nation or nations, 
to prescribe the uniform prices and 
manners of settlement to all purchasers 
in like circumstances at which the dif- 
ferent qualities and quantities of each 
article covered by such contract may 
be resold: Provided, that such vendor 
shall not have any monopoly or control 
of the market for articles belonging to 
the same general class of merchandise 
as such article or articles of commerce 
as shall be covered by such contract of 
sale; and that such vendor shall not 
be a party to any agreement, combina- 
tion, or understanding with any com- 
petitor in the production, manufacture, 


or sale in interstate commerce of any 
merchandise in the same general class 
in regard to the price at which the 
same shall be sold either to dealers, 
wholesale or retail, or to the public: 
Provided further, That if the purchaser 
shall in good faith be unable to sell 
such goods at the published price, the 
purchaser shall first offer such goods 
to the seller at the purchase price 
before he may sell the same at less 
than the published price. 

“Sec. 2. That the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply in cases of sales 
of such article or articles of commerce 
to the United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, or in cases of sales 
of such articles to any State or. public 
library, or to any society or institution 
incorporated or established solely for 
religious, philosophical, educational, 
medical, scientific, philanthropic, or 
literary purposes made in good faith 
for use thereof by such society or in- 
stitution.” 


A Declaration of Principle 


It will be noted that the Merritt bill 
is practically confined to a declaration 
of a new legal principle under which 
it will be lawful for manufacturers to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
protect the resale prices of their 
identified products. In order that 
readers of HARDWARE AGE may be able 
to compare the Merritt bill with the 
Stevens-Kelly measure I reproduce 
those provisions of the latter bill which 
have been omitted from the Merritt 
draft or substantially modified therein, 
as follows: 

“(b) Such vendor shall file at the 
office of the Federal Trade Commission 
a statement setting forth the trade- 
mark or special brand owned or 
claimed by such vendor in respect of 
such article or articles of commerce to 
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be covered by such contract of sale, and 
also, from time to time as the same 
may be adopted or modified, a schedule 
setting forth the uniform price of sale 
thereof to dealers at wholesale and the 
uniform price of sale thereof to dealers 
at retail, from whatever source ac- 
quired, and the uniform price of sale 
thereof to the public; and, upon filing 
such statement, such vendor shall pay 
to the Federal Trade Commission a 
registration fee of $10. Prices set 
forth in such schedule and made in any 
contract pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall be uniform to all dealers 
in like circumstances, differing only as 
to grade, quality, or quantity of such 
articles sold, the point of delivery, and 
the manner of settlement, all of which 
differences shall be set forth in such 
schedule; and there shall be no dis- 
crimination in favor of any vendee by 
the allowance of a discount, rebate, or 
commission for any cause or by grant 
of any special concession or by any 
other device whatsoever. 

“(c) Such contracts for the sale of 
such article or articles of commerce 
may provide for disposal sales at ap- 
propriate times, during which periods, 
duly set forth in such statement or 
in such schedule of prices as shall be 
filed by such vendor, such dealers may 
sell such article or articles of commerce 
for a price other than the uniform price 
as set forth in the schedule provided 
in the preceding paragraph (b): 
Provided, That such article or articles 
of commerce shall have first been of- 
fered to the vendor by such dealer, by 
written offer, at the price paid for the 
same by such dealer, and that such 
vendor, not less than thirty days prior 
to the date set forth for the next dis- 
posal sale, after reasonable opportunity 
to inspect such article or articles, shall 
have refused or neglected to accept 
such offer. 

“(d) Any article of commerce, or 
any carton, package, or other receptacle 
inclosing an article or articles of com- 
merce covered by such contract and in 
the possession of a dealer, may be sold 
for a price other than the uniform price 
for resale by such dealer for such qual- 
ity and quantity as set forth in the 
schedule provided in the preceding 
paragraph (b): First, if such dealer 
shall decide to discontinue the sale of 


_ such article or articles of commerce, 


or if such dealer shall cease to do 
business and the sale is made in the 
course of winding up the business of 
such dealer, or if such dealer shall 
have become bankrupt or a receiver of 
the business of such dealer shall have 
been appointed: Provided, (a) That 
such article or articles of commerce 
shall have first been offered to the 
vendor thereof by such dealer or the 
legal representative of such dealer by 
written offer, at the price paid for the 
same by such dealer, and that such 
vendor, after reasonable opportunity to 
inspect such article or articles, shall 
have refused or neglected to accept 
such offer: Provided, (b) That such 
dealer, or the legal representative of 
such dealer, shall file at the office of the 
Federal Trade Commission a statement 
setting forth the reason for such sale, 
the refusal or neglect of such vendor 
to accept such offer, and the grade, 
quality, and quantity of such article 
or articles of commerce to be so sold; 
or, second, if su h article of commerce 
or contents of such carton, package, 
or other receptacle shall have become 
damaged, deteriorated, or soiled: Pro- 
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vided, That such damaged, deteriorated, 
or soiled article shall have first been 
offered to the vendor by such dealer by 
written offer, at the price paid for the 
same by such dealer, or at the option 
of such vendor, in exchange for similar 
articles not damaged, deteriorated, or 
soiled, and that such vendor after rea- 
sonable opportunity to inspect such 
article or articles shall have refused 
or neglected to accept such offer, and 
that such damaged, deteriorated, or 
soiled article shall thereafter only be 
offered for sale by such dealer with 
prominent notice to the purchaser that 
such article is damaged, deteriorated, 
or soiled, and that the price thereof 
is reduced because of su h damage.” 


New Bill Ignores Trade Commission 


It will be noted that the only im- 
portant difference between the Merritt 
and the Stevens-Kelly bills is the elabo- 
rate provision setting up the-machinery 
under which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would act as a sort of registra- 
tion office for price lists of identified 
merchandise. In an alternative draft 
of the Stevens-Kelly bill an amend- 
ment suggested by or acceptable to the 
Federal Trade Commission was added 
in the following terms: 

“With respect to any contract or 
contracts authorized to be made under 
this act, the Federal Trade Commission 
may, in the manner provided in the 
act, and subject to the same review as 
other orders of the commission, on its 
own initiative or upon complaint of 
any person, firm, association or corpo- 
ration, after investigation and deter- 
mination that the public interest re- 
quires, terminate the whole or any part 
of any such contract or regulate the 
terms thereof in the public interest.” 

The above amendment has received 
the indorsement of some manufacturers 
who are disposed to believe that this 
legislation would be more acceptable 
to the general public if the Federal 
Trade Commission were authorized to 
take the initiative under certain con- 
ditions for the purpose of protecting 
the public against the fixing of ex- 
tortionate prices for identified goods. 
The incorporation of this provision in 
the proposed price maintenance law 
would give the Trade Commission 
tremendous powers for good or evil, 
and, in the opinion of many friends of 
price maintenance, there are important 
reasons why Congress should not be- 
stow such sweeping authority on a 
federal body already loaded down with 
heavy responsibilities. 


Hoover Would Protect Good Will 


Secretary Hoover’s reported ad- 
vocacy of price maintenance has given 
an amazing impetus to the movement to 
secure legislation and business men are 
manifesting much curiosity as to the 
considerations that have moved the 
secretary to lend his influence to this 
great economic reform. I have it on 
excellent authority that Mr. Hoover 
has been influenced chiefly by his con- 
viction that under the law as now 
interpreted by the highest courts the 
business men of this great country are 
annually wasting a colossal amount of 
a vaiaaiie asset almost as tangible as 
real property; namely, good will. 
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It is only quite recently that Con- 
gress, in connection with taxing legis- 
lation, has come to recognize the im- 
portance of good will and to give it a 
proper place in the capital of corpo- 
rations, partnerships and individuals. 
In Secretary Hoover’s opinion Con- 
gress should go further and so legis- 
late as to enable manufacturers to build 
up their good will and to devote the 
major part of their energies to the 
pushing of their identified products, in 
order that their quality and character- 
istics may become known to the buying 
public which finds a substantial meas- 
ure of protection in purchasing mer- 
chandise bearing well-known brands 
and trade-marks. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Hoover as well as other advocates of 
the Merritt bill strongly approve the 
sentiments recently expressed with re- 
gard to the value of good will by Joseph 
E. Davies, former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and now 
general counsel of the American Fair 
Trade League, in an address on the 
subject of price standardization in part 
as follows: 


Value of Permanent Good Will 


“The manufacturer of unidentified 
or unbranded merchandise has little in- 
centive to produce quality. It is true, 
of course, that an article of quality 
will sell more readily upon inspection 
than the inferior article, particularly 
where the evidence of quality is ap- 
parent from casual examination. But 
unless the article be branded cr 
identified, there is no means by which 
its quality may create a permanent 
good will. 

“Many manufacturers conceive the 
idea that a permanent good will may 
be created by the branding or identify- 
ing of quality products, the putting out 
of an article of uniform quality, under 
a certain brand, the creation of a de- 
mand for the article. 

“The producer of a thing of quality 
has performed a very definite service 
for the public. He has placed at the 
constant disposal of the consuming 
public an article of quality, an article 
of uniform quality. 

“The consumer knows that this 
article has a definite value—he has 
used the product and knows it is what 
he wants. If it be a watch, he knows 
from experience or the experience of 
others, that it will keep time and per- 
form the service which he desires; if 
it be an automobile tire, he knows from 
past experience that it will give him the 
desired mileage and service. 

“The manufacturer of such an article 
has, by continued quality production, 
created a thing of value, known as 
good-will. In this intangible thing, 
called good-will, he has a definite and 
established property right, a property 
right recognized by the law and the 
courts of justice. 


Courts Enjoin Thefts of Good Will 


“If another attempts to steal that 
good-will by passing off other goods 
as the products of the producer who 


Reading matter continued on page 90 
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The McKinney Booklet 
and Garage Sets Make Selling Easier 


McKINNEY 


COMPLETE 


GARAGE SETS 


For all types 
Entrances 


sting Sccaing 


Aroun ar Cosnew 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


fine door hangers and track, 

or bolts and latches, shelf 
pm kets, window and screen 
hardware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and wrought 
Specialties, 


HEN a man purchases 

hardware for a garage 
entrance he usually wants ad- 
vice about the kind of doors 
he should build. A McKinney 
Booklet will give him all the 
information he wants. It is 
full of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of various types of 
swinging, sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors. Let 
him choose a suitable door 
from this booklet. It shows 
just what hardware will be 
necessary for the type of en- 
trance he selects, and simple 
working plans for the erection 
of the doors are shown on the 
same page. 


Then take down from your 


McKINNEY 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


shelf the McKinney Complete 
Garage Set that corresponds 
to the particular type of door 
he wants. Each garage set is 
packed complete in a single 
box. All the time consumed 
in assembling the required 
hardware is eliminated. Not 
a piece is missing. And your 
customer has the further satis- 
faction of buying good hard- 
ware—McKinney made. 

Write to us for this booklet, 
“McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets.” Tie it to your counter. 
Use it and the McKinney 
Garage Sets to make garage 
hardware business come your 
way with more profit in each 
sale. 


PITTSBURGH 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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owns the good-will, the courts will 
prevent such action by injunction, the 
Federal Trade Commission will order 
him who attempts to make use of that 
good-will without right, to cease and 
desist therefrom. The manufacturer 
or producer who possesses this prop- 
erty known as good-will, has the legal 
right to sell and assign it as he may 
sell and assign any other property, or 
property right. 

“Yet the predatory price-cutter, un- 
der the law as it exists, may steal and 
destroy this property right of the 
producer or manufacturer with abso- 
lute impunity, and he may do so to 
the loss and damage, not only of the 
producer, but to the detriment of the 
public. 

“You are all familiar with the vari- 
ous methods employed by the predatory 
price-cutter. He selects an article of 
well-known value and quality, an ar- 
ticle, the usual price of which to the 
consumer is universally known, and 
he makes of this article an advertising 
leader, through which he may make 
other sales at a profit. 

“He cleverly advertises or displays 
the identified article of known price 
and value, at a price which means to 
him on that article an absolute loss. 
The public knows its value and the 
public infers exactly what the pricc- 
cutter intends it to infer, namely, that 
other articles of merchandise sold by 
that price-cutter are offered at pro- 
portionately low prices. 


Price-Cutter Makes Up All Losses 


“You, gentlemen, who are familiar 
with merchandising, know that this 
inference must be false. You know 
that in order to make up a definite loss 
on one article of merchandise, it is 
necessary for the price-cutter to make 
his profit on another. 

“But through this method the price- 
cutter accomplishes a definite decep- 
tion on the consuming public. He ex- 
ploits the identified article, he makes 
it impossible for his competitors to sell 
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at a profit without being accused of 
profiteering on the product. 

“The public reasons that, of course, 
if Mr. Price-Cutter can sell that article 
at a certain price, his competitors, who 
are selling it at a higher price, are 
profiteering. Thus the price-cutter not 
only steals the good-will of the manu- 
facturer, but he also steals the good- 
will of his competitor. The competitor 
must discontinue the sale of the prod- 
uct whereupon the price-cutter loses the 
advertising value, and the advantage 
over his competitor, resulting from the 
cut-price, discontinues the article and 
carries the exploitation into another 
field. 

“The sale of that particular identified 
product is killed in that community 
The price-cutter has stolen the manu- 
facturer’s good-will and the good-will 
of his competitors on the product. 


Effect of Combination Sales 


“When I was chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a large number 
of manufacturers and _ distributors 
testified before that body to any num- 
ber of instances where this condition, 
as I have outlined it, was brought 
about by the predatory price-cutter. 
Exactly the same end as that accom- 
plished by the price-cutter who em- 
ploys the leader sales method, was 
sought a few years ago by certain mail 
order grocery concerns in the Middle 
West. 

“These concerns sold groceries in 
combinations only, advertising exten- 
sively in rural publications. This was 
during the period of sugar shortage, 
and the advertisements usually carried 
in scare heads the announcement, 
“Sugar 3c. a pound”’—then in smaller 
type it was explained that sugar in 
certain amounts could be secured at 
3c. a pound, when purchased in combi- 
nation with other articles. 

“Most of the other articles were 
those whose values in the quantities 
named were unknown to the average 
housewife, but when the whole com- 
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bination was figured up investigation 
showed that these mail order concerns 
were securing for the entire combina- 
tion a price no lower, and in many 
instances more than would be charged 
for the same products by the average 
“delivery and credit” grocery store in 
the section in which they operated. 

“The Federal Trade Commission dis- 
continued this practice, by orders to 
cease and desist. That body recognized 
the obvious deception in this method 
of merchandising, yet, I submit to you 
that these concerns were employing 
exactly the same methods as those 
employed by the predatory price- 
cutter.” 


No Legislation This Winter 


Some of the more enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of price maintenance legislation 
are so elated over the number and 
character of the recruits recently 
gained by this movement that they are 
disposed to insist that the time is now 
ripe to endeavor to force a bill through 
Congress. More conservative counsels 
are likely to prevail, however, and I 
do not look to see any serious attempt 
at legislation until the new Congress 
convenes. 

While it might be possible to force a 
price maintenance bill out of committee 
and through the House at the present 
session the death of the measure in the 
Senate would be certain.and in the new 
Congress it would be necessary to begin 
all over again. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, the more influential 
champions of price maintenance are 
disposed to content themselves with 
doing all possible missionary work this 
winter, looking forward to the starting 
of an active campaign early in the new 
Congress for the speedy passage of a 
well-considered bill. 

Indications looking to an _ extra 
session early next spring are steadily 
accumulating and at this writing it 
seems probable that the Sixty-eighth 
Congress will be convened in special 
session not later than April 1. 


Novel Service Idea Helps to Overcome Poor Location 


ing privileges of three-quarters of a 
block. 

All advertisements in the local 
newspapers carry something about 
this parking place. “Location” ad- 
vertisements were run, and are still 
appearing from time to time, show- 
ing where the store has moved, the 
proximity of the parking place, and 
calling attention to the fact that, by 
reason of the change from the high 
rent district, the firm has been able 
to reduce prices. 

The appeal to the motoring public 
has been carried further. A well- 
illustrated booklet of seventy-five 
pages telling of the scenic beauties 
of the State of Oregon, the various 
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motor trips, fishing places, distances 
from Portland to important towns in 
the State, was mailed out to 30,000 
automobile owners. Those having 
high-priced cars received their copies 
first. In this booklet is also cata- 
loged the wares of the store, the 
needs of the fisherman, the hunter, 
the tourist, and the housewife or the 
carpenter. 

In addition to this a map of the 
States of Oregon and Washington 
was mailed out to motorists. The 
map of Oregon was done in three 
colors and was large enough to show 
every turn and twist of the highways 
it portrayed. On the margin small 
cuts were used depicting the differ- 


ent articles which were on sale at the 
store. 

From a general standpoint of 
profit and loss the firm has lost 
nothing by the move. The regular 
customer has found it to his benefit 
to walk the extra distance because of 
the lower-priced goods. The motor- 
ist finds it extremely convenient. 
And the store has found that its 
appeal to the motoring public has 
paid. If the city continues to grow 
and the business section extends 
north and west as it is. doing, the 
“drop in trade,” which is admittedly 
missing, will again be at its doors, 
with the added facilities of taking 
care of the car owner. 


Reading matter continued on page 92 
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Increasing numbers of repeat orders prompt us 
to remind you to look to your stock of Sunbeams 


for 1923. 


Our dealer schedule on small quantity orders 
provides extremely fast and profitable turnover. 


1922 sales of Sunbeam Irons have demonstrated 


that it will continue a leader and best seller in 
1923. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


33 years making quality products 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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Radio Loud Speaker Requires No 
Batteries 


The Timmons Talker, made by J. S. 
Timmons, 339 East Tulpehocken St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., operates without  batter- 
ies. According to the manufacturers, a 
scientific method of amplification is em- 
ployed in the construction of this device 
which results in a rich volume of tone with- 
out distortion. The Talker is built in a 
handsome mahogany case and the ampli- 
fication control may be easily regulated by 
the most inexperienced person. 


Safety Brackets Will Appeal to All 
Ladder Uses 


The Seaman Safety Bracket, made by 
Fletcher A. Seaman, 321 Ellwanger and 
Barry Building, Rochester, N. Y., is de- 
signed to promote safety and make the 
work of all ladder users easier. The Safety 
Brackets are attached to the top of the 
ladder by means of thumb screws. The 
side thumb screw adjusts to any sized rail 
up to 1% in. in thickness, and the top 
thumb screw to any rail, from 2 to 3% in. 
The brackets have a span of 42 in. and 
hold the ladder 14 in. away from the wall 
or surface against which it is used. There 
is a clip on the arm of the bracket which 
is designed to keep the fire poi, paint pot, 


other container from sliding and free 

the wall. The brackets will fit either 
side of the ladder. They are of malleable 
iron, are strong, ingeniously contrived and 
should have a wide field of usefulness. 


Improved Inflator 


330 Inflator for use in 
connection with footballs, basketballs, 
volley balls, soccer balls, etc., made by 
the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is designed to inflate to a high pressure in 
a very short period of time. The new in- 
flator has a brass barrel, 9 ins. long, which 
is cupped and drawn, thereby assuring a 
very smooth interior surface against which 
a heavy leather bucket moves. The top 
and bottom caps are machined from brass 
rod. The nipple extends one inch below 
the lower cap and is of the ball check 
type. The handle has a natural wood 
finish and is approximately 4% in. long 
and fits comfortably in the palm of the 
hand. This handle is attached to a steel 
plunger rod % in. in diameter. On the 
down stroke of the inflator, the heavy 
bucket, operating in a barrel which is 1% 


The new, No. 


in. in diameter, expels a large volume of 
air. The ball check and the nipple pre- 
vent any back pressure and on the return 
stroke, the steel washer which is in back 
of the bucket acts against a steel strip 
thereby preventing contact between this 
bucket washer and the top cap of the in- 
flator. The inflator is polished and 
lacquered, the handle be'ng in natural wood 
finish. 


Electric Washer Uses Suction 


The Horton Electric Suction Washer, 
made by The Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is light in weight and movable, yet 
at the same time solidly constructed. The 














washer operates on the suction principle, 
a feature which, according to the makers, 
enables the finest fabrics to be washed 
without danger of being injured in the 
slightest degree. The motor may be con- 
nected by a flexible cord to an electric 
socket or a wall plug. There are no com- 
plicated controls, the operator has merely 
to turn the current on or off. The pos- 
sibility of any mechanical troubles de- 
veloping to motor or tub are eliminated 
by means of an automatic cutout. The tub 
has a 12 in. wringer which is operated by 
the same mechanism that drives. the 
washer. The wringer is fitted with a self- 
acting trigger which in an emergency will 
release the pressure from the rollers. 
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Fender Brace and Bumper for 
Fords 


The Marquette Fender’ Brace and 
Bumper, made by the Marquette Mfg. Co., 
So. Wabasha and Channel Sts., St. Paul, 
Minn., is designed to protect the rear end 
of Ford automobiles. The fender brace and — 
bumper is a stout, protecting arm of “T” ’ 
steel which, in addition to warding off pos- 
sible accidents to the rear of the car, saves 
the fenders ‘by bracing them and protecting 
the tire carrier and spares. According to 
the manufacturers, the device gives rigid | 
support to the rear fenders and effectively 7 
prevents them from rattling. 


Folding Luggage Carriers for Autos ™ 


The Grip Rack Luggage Carrier, made } 
by the Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., 7607 
30th Street, Milwaukee, Wis., folds in an ™ 
ingenious way along the outer edge of the 
running board, where it occupies a space | 
only an inch wide. The folded carrier is _ 
permanently belted to the running board ~ 
and was designed as a permanent car fix- | 
ture. It is smart looking when in use and | 
quite inconspicuous when folded. Construc- 
tion is of heavy gage steel throughout, 
finished in high-lustre hard-baked black 
enamel. When not in use the grip rack 
cannot collect dust or mud, and owing to 
its sturdy construction is said to be entirely | 
rattle-proof. Three sizes are made, from” 








Grip Rack Luggage Carrier Folded 


which all cars can be fitted. These are) 
separately boxed in individual cartons to) 
prevent marring. The rack is easily at- 
tached, being bolted through the running) 
board. It snaps open easily when needed. 








Grip Rack Luggage Carrier in Use 
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